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Articte I. 


The Hiftory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By 
Edward Gibbon, E/g. Vol. J. 4to. il. as. Boards. (Continued 
from p. 122.) Cadell. 


E fufpended. our account of this Hiftory at a period 

when corruption was evidently undermining the foun- 
‘dations of the Roman empire, and univerfal imbecility portended 
~its inevitable fall. In order to obtaina clearer knowledge of the 
fubfequent events, Mr. Gibbon previoufly exhibits a view of 
‘the chara@er, forces, and defigns of thofe nations by which 
the cataftrophe was accomplifhed. In the eighth chapter, 
therefore, he delineates the ftate of Perfia after the reftoration 
of the monarchy by Artaxerxes, and, in the ninth, that of 
Germany till the invafion of the barbarians, in the time of the 
_emperor Decivs. The latter of thefe fubjedts, in particular, 
has been copioufly treated. by other writers, but our author’s 
obfervations are fo judicioufly felefled, fo advantageoufly ar- 
ranged, and enforced with fuch energy of philofophical fenti- 
ment, that they muft-excite the attention of every reader. 
They relate to the moft important circumftances of climate, 
of manners, and of inftitutions, which rendered the ancient 
Germans fuch formidable enemies to the Roman power. As 
thefe obfervations are fo worthy of being*perufed, we thail ex- 
tract a paflage from them. 


‘ The religious fyftem of the Germans (if the wild opinions 
. “of favages can deferve that name) was digtated by their wants, 
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flame, than to moderate, the fierce pafions of the Germans, 
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their fears, and their ignorance. They adored the great vifible 
obje&ts and agents of nature, the fun and the moon, the fire 
and the earth; together with thofe imaginary deities, who were 
fuppofed to prefide over the moft important occupations of hu- 
mian life. “hey were perfuaded, that; by fome ridiculous arts 
of divitation, they could difcover the will of the fuperior be- 
ings, and that human facrifices were the moft precious and ac- 
ceptable offering to their altars. Some applaufe has been 
hattily bellowed on the fublime notion, entertained by that peo- 
ple, of the Deity, wiom they neither confined within the walls 
of atemple, nor reprefented by any human figure; but when 
we recolleét, that the Germans were, unikilled im archite€ture, 
and totally unacquainted with the art of fculpture, we fhall 
readily affign the true reafon of a fcruple, which arofe not fo 
much from a fuperiority of reafon, as from a want of ingenulty. 
The only temples in Germany were dagk-and ancient groves, 
confecrated by the reverence of fucceeding generations. Their 
fecret gloom, the imagined refidence of an invifible power, by 
prefenting no dillinét object of fear or worfhip, imprefled the 
mind with a flill deeper fenfe of religious horror; and the prietts, 
rude and illiterate as they were, had been taught by experience, 
the ufe of every artifice that could preferve and fortify impreffions~ 
fo well furted to.their own itereft. 

« The:fame ignorance, which renders barbarians incapable of 
conceiving or embracing the ufeful refiraints of laws, expofes 
.them naked and unarmed to the blind terrors of fuperftition. 
The German priefts, improving this favourable temper of their 
countrymen, had affumed a jurifdiction, even in temporal con- 
cerns, which the magiftrate could not venture to exercife ; and 


_ the haughty warrior patiently fubmitted to the lath of corre@tion, 


when it was inflifted, not by any human power, but by the im- 
mediate order of the god of war. The defects of civil policy 


were fometimes fupplied by the interpofition of ecclefiaftical au- 


thority. The latter was conftantly exerted to maintain filence 
and decency in the popular affemblies ;, and was fcmetimes exe 


_ tended to a more enlarged concern for the national welfare. A 


folemn proceffion was occafionally celebrated in the prefent 
countries of Mecklenburg and Pomerantas The unknown fym- 


' bol of the earth, covered with a thick veil, was placed on a car- 


riage drawn by cows; and'in this manner, the goddefs, whole 
common refidence was in the ifle of Rugen, vifited-feveral ad- 
jacent tribes of her worfhippers. Daring her progrefs, the 


- found of war was hufhed, quarrels were iufpended, arms laid 


afide, and the reftlefs Germans had an opportunity of tafting 


; the bieflings of peace and harmony. The truce of God, fo 


often and fo ineffectually proclaimed by the clergy of the 

eleventh century, was an Obvious imitation of this ancient 

cuftom.. : = , 
* But the influence of religion was far more powerful to in- 
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Intereft and fanaticifm often prompted: its minifers to fanctify 
the moft daring and the moft unjuft enterprifes, by the appro- 
bation of heaven, and full affurances of fuccefs. The conie- 
crated ftandards, long revered in the groves of fuperiticion, 
were placed in the front of the battle; and the holtile army was 
devoted with dire execrations to the gods of war and of thun- 
der. ‘In the faith of foldiers (and fuch were the Germans) cow- 
ardice is the moft unpardonable of fins. A brave man was the 
worthy favourite of their martial deities ; the wretch, who had 
loft his thield, was alike banifhed from the religious and the 
civil affemblies of his countrymen. Some tribes of the North 
feem to have embraced the doétrine of tranfmigration, others 
imagined a.grofs paradife of immortal drunkennefs. All agreed, 
that a life fpent in arms, anda glorious death in battle, were 
_the beft preparations for a happy futurity, either in this or in 
another world. 
© The immortality fo vainly promifed by the priefts, was, in 
“fome degree, conferred by the bards. That fingular order of 
men has moft defervedly attraéted the notice of all who have 
attempted to inveltigate the antiquities of the Celts, the Scan- 
'dinavians, and the Germans. ‘Their genius and charatter, as 
well as the reverence paid to their important office, have been 
fufficiently illuftrated.. But we cannot fo eafily exprefs, or even 
conceive, the enthufiafm of arms and glory, which they kindled 
in the breaft of their audience. Among a polifhed people, a 
tafte for poetry is rather an amufement of the fancy, than a 
paffion of the foul. And yet, when in calm retirement we pe- 
rufe the combats defcribed by Homer or Taffo, we are infens 
' fibly feduced by the fi€tion, and feel a momentary glow of mar- 
“tial ardour. But how faint, how cold is the fenfation which a 
' ergy mind can receive from folitary ftudy! It was in the 
our of battle, or in the feaft of victory, that the bards ce- 
‘ lebrated the glory of heroes of ancient days, the anceftors of 
‘ thofe warlike chieftains, who liftened with tranfport to their 
artlefs but animated ftrains. “The view of arms and of dan- 
- ger heightened the effet of the military fong ; and the paffions 
which it tended to excite, the defire of fame and ‘the con- 
tempt of death, were the habitual fentiments of a Germaa 
mind.’ 

In the tenth chapter Mr. Gibbon recites the hiftory of the 
emperors Decius, Gallus, /Zmilianus, Valerian, and Gal- 
lienus, with the ‘general irruption of the barbarians. This 
event was produétive of an incident which ftrongly marks the 
jealoufy of a tyrant, in refpect to the moft laudable efforts of 
patiiotifm in his fubjeéts, when it is exerted in ads of valour 
‘even for the prefervation of their country trom a foreign enemy. 
A numerous body of the Alemanni having penetrated acrofs the 
Danube, almoit-in fight of Rome, while the emperors Va- 
lerian and Gallienus were engaged if diftant wars, the fenators, 
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“in this emergency, refumed the deferice of the republic, and - 


on drawing out the prztorian guards, which were increafed 
by new levies, the invaders, who had not expected fo much 
refiftance, immediately retreated with their fpoil. . Such, 
however, was: the gratitude: of Gallienus for the fpirited con- 
dué of the fenate on this-oceafion, that he publifhed an edic& 


' prohibiting that body from. exercifing any military employ- 


ment, and even from approaching the camps of the legions. 
At this time the Roman greatnefs received another indignity in 


the unworthy treatment ef the emperor Valerian, who was now 
made captive in the Eaft. 


© The voice of hiftory, fays our author, whiclris often little 
more than the organ of hatred or flattery, reproaches Sapor 
with a proud abufe of the rights of conqueft. We are told that 
Valerian, in chains,. but invefted with the imperial purple, was 
expofed to the multitude a conftant fpectacle of fallen great- 
nefs; and that whenever the Perfian monarch mounted on 
horfeback, he placed his foot on the neck of a Roman em- 
peror. Notwithftanding all the remonftrances of his allies, 
who repeatedly advifed him to remember the viciflitude of for- 
tune, to dread the returning power of Rome, and to make his 
jlluftrious captive the pledge of peace, not the obje& of infult, 
Sapor ftill remained inflexible. When Valerian funk onder the 
weight of fhame and grief, his fkin, ftuffed with ftraw, and 


‘formed into the likenefs of a buman figure, was preferved for 


ages in the moft celebrated temple of Perfia; a more real monu- 
ment of triumph, than the fancied trophies of brafs and marble, 
fo oftew erefted by Roman vanity. The tale is moral and pa- 
thetic, but the truth of it may very fairly be called in queftion. 
The letters ftil] extant from the -princes of ths Eait to Sapor, 
are manifeft forgeries; nor is it natural to fuppofe that a jea~ 
lous monarch fhould, even in the perfon of a rival, thus pub- 
licly degrade the majefly of kings. Whatever treatment the 
unfortunate Valerian might experience in Perfia, itis at leaft 


_@ertain, that the only emperor of Rome who ever fell into 


the hands of the enemy, languifhed away his life in hopelefs 
Captivity.’ . : 
Nothing can more clearly demonftrate the weaknefs and 
diftracted fituation of the Roman government, than the crowd 
of ufurpers who affumed each the title of Auguftus at the 
death of Valerian. Thefe generals have been improperly de- ~ 
nominated the tirty tyrants, in allufion to the Athenian ari- 
ftocracy of that name. They were in number nineteen, and 
were fucceffively facrificed, in different parts of the empire,. to 


__ their own mifguided ambition. 


Among various dreadful calamities which the feveral pro- 


_ vinces of the empire are faid to have experienced at this dif- 


trefsful. 
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trefsful period, a long and general famine is mentioned by all 
the hiftorians, which our author, with juftice, chiefly afcribes 
as a confequence of rapine and. oppreflion, that had extir- 
pated the produce.of the prefent, and the hope of future har- 
velts. It is reported, that during fome time, five thoufand 
perfons died daily in Rome, and many towns of the empire 
were entirely depopulated. From the fate of Alexandria, and 
the fimilarity of circumftances which. prevailed throughout the 
empire, the fafpicion is not void of foundation, that war, pef- 
tilence, and famine, had confumed, in a few years, the half 
of the human fpecies. 

_ Oppreffed and exhaufted by the accumulated devaftations of 
the foldiers, the tyrants, and the barbarians, the Roman, em- 
pire was apparently on the brink of diffolution, under the de- 
plorable reigns of Valerian and Gallienus; and it muft in all 
probability have been irretrievably extinguifhed, had not a fuc- 
ceffion of illuftrious princes arifen, who once more re-eltab- 
lifhed its profperity. Thefe were Claudius, Aurelian, Probus, 
Dioclefian and his colleagues, who derived their obfcure origin 
from the martial provinces of IHyricum. The firft objec of 
Claudius, after his elevation, was to reform the licentioufnefs 
ofthe army; and this falutary meafure was likewile fteadily 
purfued by Aurelian, his immediate fucceffor. Among the 
martial atchievements of the emperor laft mentioned, one of 
the moift memorable is the conqueft of the renowned Ze- 
nobia, who had ufurped the dominion of the Eaft. For the 
gratification of our readers we fhall prefent them with Mr, 
Gibbon’s account of the charafter of this extraordinary 
princefs. ; 


¢ Modern Europe has produced feveral iluftrious women whe 
have fuftained with glory the weight of empire ; nor is our Own 
age deftitute of fuch diltinguifhed characters. But Zenobia ts 
perhaps the only female, whofe fuperior genius broke through 
the fervile indolence impofed on her fex by the climate and 
manners of Afia. She claimed her defcent from the Macedo- 
hion kings of Egypt, equalled in beauty her anceftor Cleopatra, 
_and far furpaffed. that princefs in chaftity and valour, Zenobia 
was efleemed the molt lovely, as well as the greateft of her fex. 
She was of a dark complexion (for in {peaking of a lady, thefe 
trifies become important). Her teeth were of a pearly white- 
nefs, and her large black eyes fparkled with uncommon fire, 
tempered by the moft attra@iive fweetnefs. Her voice was ttrong 
and harmonious. Her manly underftanding was ftrengthened 
and adorned by fludy. She was not ignorant of the Latin 
tongue, but paffeffed in equal perfe@ion the Greek, the Syriac, 
and the Egyptian languages. She had drawn up for her own 
ufe an epxome of oriental hiftory, and familiarly peo te > 
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the beauties of Homer and Plato under the tuition of the’ fub’ 
lime Longinus. 

‘ This accomplifhed woman gave her hand to Odenathus, | 
twho from a private flation raifed himfelf tothe cominion of the 
Eaft. She foon became the friend and companion of a hero, 
In the intervals of war, Odenathus paifionately delighted in the 
exercife of hunting; he purfued with ardour, the wild beatts of 
the defert, jions, panthers, and bears; and the ardour of Ze-. 
nobia in that dangerous amufement was not inferior to his own. 
She had inused her conftitution to fatigue, difdained the ufe of 
a covered carriage, generally appeared on horfeback in a mili-' 

tary habit, and fjometimes marched feveral miles on foot at the 
head of the troops. The fuccefs of Odenathus was in a 
great meafure afcribed to her incomparable prudence and: for- 
titude,’ 


Almoft equal in perfonal accomplifhments to the celebrated 
Cleopatra, and greatly fuperior in point of military courage, 
the Palmyrenian only yiclded to the Egyptian queen in the 
mMagnanimity with which fhe fultained her defeat. The tem- 
per of the heroine that had braved the Roman arms is no 
longer recognized in the deportment of the captive Zenobia ; 
and were it not for the natural weaknefs and timidity of her 
tex, which fhrunk at the profpe& either of death or a life of 
imprifonment, pofterity would lefs admire the fortitude fhe 
had difplayed, than condemn the meannefs and facility with 
which fhe abandoned the great Longinus to the refentment of 
Aurelian. 


« When the Syrian queen was. brought into the prefence of 
Aurelian, he fternly afked her, How fhe had prefumed to rife in 
arms againft the emperors of Rome? The anfyer of Zenobia 
was a prudent mixture of refpect and firmnefs. ‘* Becaufe I 
difdained to confider as Roman emperors an Aureolus or a Gal- 
Jienus, You alone I acknowledge as my conqueror and my 
fovereign.” But as female fortitude is commonly artificial, fo 
it is feldom fleady or confiftent. The courage cf Zenobia de- 
ferted her in the hour of trial; fhe trembled at the angry cla- 
mours of the foldiers, who called aloud for her immediate ex- 
ecution, forgot the generous defpair of Cleopatra, which fhe 
had propofed as her model, and ignominoully purchafed life 
by us facrifice of her fame and her friends. Jt was to their 
_counfels which governed the weaknefs of her fex, that fhe im- 
puted the guilt of her obftinate refiflance; it was on their heads 
that the direéted the vengeance of the conqueror. ‘The fame 
of Longinus, who was included among the numerous and per- 
haps innocent victims of her fear, will furvive that of the queen 
who betrayed, or the tyrant who condemned him. Genius and 
learning were incapable of moving a fierce unlettered foldier, 
~bui they ferved to elevate and harmonife the foul of ae 
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Without uttering a complaint, he:calmly followed the execu: 
tioner, pitying his.unhappy miftrefs, and beftowing comfort on 
his affiitted friends.’ 


The triumph of Aurelian, which fucceeded thofe events, was 
one of the moft magnificent that ever rewarded the victory of 
any Roman; and it detives additional luftre from the cle- 
mency fhewn by the emperor to the captive ufurpers. He pre- 
fented Zenobia with an elegant. villa at ‘Tibur, or Tivoli, 
about twenty miles from the capital. Here, it is related, the 
Syrian queen infenfibly funk into a Roman matron, her daugh- 
ters married into noble families, and her race was not yet ex- 
ting in the fifth century. Tetricus and his fon were reinftated 
in their rank and fortunes, and lived ever after in the clofeft 
friendfhip with Aurelian. 

The twelfth chapter opens with an account of the extra- 
ordinary conteft between the army and the fenate for the choice 
of sn emperor, on the death of Aurelian. The fingularity of 
this tranfaGion, with the author’s obfervations upon. it, 
induce us to lay before our readers an extract. from the 


Rifiory. 


‘ Such was the unhappy condition of the Roman emperors, 
that whatever might be their conduct, their fate was coniménty 
-the fame. A life of pleafure or virtue, of feverity or mildnefs, 
of indolence or glory, alike led to an untimely grave ; and al- 
ancft every yeign is clofed. by the fame difgufting repetition of 
treafon and murder. The death of Aurelian, however, és ré- 
amarkable by its extraordinary confequences. The legions ad- 
mired, lamented, and revenged, their vigtorious chief. The 
artifice of his perfidious fecretary was difcovered and punifhed. 
The deluded con{pirarors attended the funeral of their injured 
fovereign, with fincere or well feigned contrition, and fubmitted 
to the unanimous refolution of the-mihtary order, which was 
fignified by the following epwtle.. **-The brave and fortunate 
armies to the fenate and people of Rome, The crime of one 
man, and the error of many, have deprived us of the late em- 
peror Aurelian. May it pleafe' you, venerable lords and fa- 
thers, to place him in the number of the gods, and to appoint 
a fuccefior whom your judgment -fhall declare worthy of the ith- 
perial purple. None.of thofe, whofe. guilt or misfortune have 
contributed to our lofs, fall ever reign over’us.”?” ‘The Roman 
fenators heard, without furprife, that another emperor had been 
affaflinated in .his camp: they fecretly rejoiced in the fall of 
Aurelian ; but-the modeft and dutiful addrefs of the legions, 
when it was communicated in full affembly by the conful, dif- 
fufed the moft pleafing aftonifhment. Such honours, as fear ahd 
perhaps efteem could extort, they liberally poured forth on the 
memory of their deceafed fovereign. Such acknowledgements 
as grauitude.could infpire, they returned to the faithful oe 
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of the republic, who entertained fo juft a fenfe of the legal 
authority of the fenate in the choice of an emperor. Yet, not- 
withftanding this flattering appeal, the moft prudent of the 
pflembly declined expofing their fafety and dignity to the ca- 
price of an armed multitude. The ftrength of the legions was, 
indeed, a pledge of their fincerity ; but could it naturally be 
expected, that a haity repentance would corre&t the inveterate 
habits of fourfcore years? Should the foldiers relapfe into 
their accuflomed feditions, their infolence might difgrace the 
majefty of the fenate, and prove fatal to the object of its 
choice. Motives like thefe dictated a decree, by which the 
election of a new emperor was referred to the fuffrage of the 
military order. 

_. © The contention that enfued is one of the beft attefted, but 
moft improbable events in the hiftory of mankind. The troops, 
as if fattated with the exercife of power, again conjured the 


fenate to inveft one of its own body with the imperial purple. 


The fenate ftill perfifted in its refufal ; the army in its requeft. 
The reciprocal offer was preffed and rejeéted at leaft three times, 
and whilft the obftinate modefly of either party was refolved to 
receive a mafler from the hands of the other, eight months in- 
fenfibly clapfed ; an amazing period of tranquil anarchy, duf- 
ing which the Roman world remained without a fovereign, with- 
Out an ufurper, and without a fedition. The generals and ma- 
giftrates appointed by Aurelian continued to execute their ordi- 
nary functions, and it is obferved, that a proconful of Afia was 


‘the only confiderable perfon removed from his office, in the 


whole courfe of the interregnum. 


¢ An event fomewhat fimilar, but much lefs authentic, is 
fuppofed to have happened after the death of Romulus, who, 
in his life and charaéter, bore fome affinity with Aurelian. The 
throne was vacant during twelve months, till the election of a 
Sabine philofopher, and the public peace was guarded in the 
fame manner, by the union of the feveral orders of the ftate. 
But, in the time of Numa and Romulus, the arms of the peo- 
ple were controuled by the authority of the Patricians ; and the 
balance of freedom was eafily preferved in a fmal] and virtuous 
community. ‘The decline of the Roman ftate, far different 
from its infancy, was attended with every circumftance that 
could banifh from an interregnum the prefpec& of obedience 
and harmony, an immenfe and tumultuous capital, a wide ex- 
tent of empire, the fervile equality of defpotifm, an army of 
four hundred thoufand mercenaries, and the experience of fre- 
quent revolution. Yet, notwithftanding all thefe temptations, 
the difcipline and memory of Aurelian ftiil reftrained the fe- 
ditious temper of the troops, as well as the fatal ambition of 
their leaders. The flower of the Jegions maintained their ftation 
on the banks of the Bofphorus, and the imperial flandard awed 
the lefs wea camps of Rome and of the provinces. A ge- 
nerous though tranfient enthufiafm diffufed itfelf among the mi- 
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litary order; and we may hope thata few real patriots cultivated 
the returning friendfhip of the army and the fenate, as the only 
expedient capable of reftoring ‘the republic to its ancient beauty 
and vigour.’ 


The generous enthufiafm of public virtue, by which the 
army feems to have been actuated at this time, proved of very 
fhort duration ;.and if any doubt fhould remain whether the 
legions imbrued their hands in the blood of the venerable Ta. 
citus, who was unanimoufly elefted emperor by the fenate, in 
confequence of their requeft, it is certain, at leaft, that their 
infolence was the caufe of his death. This excellent perfon, 
who claimed his defcent from the philofophic hiftorian, and 
was relu€tantly invefted with the purple at the age of feventy- 
five, enjoyed the imperial dignity only fix months and about 
twenty days. 

The niftorian proceeds to recite the reigns of Probus, Carus, 
Numerian, and Carinus, which were fucceeded by that of Dio- 
clefian, who affociated into the government of the empire, 
Maximian, Galerius, and Conftantius. This fingular inno- 
vation is no le{s memorable for the harmony which fubfifted 
during the quadiuple partition of the executive power, than 
for the change it produced in the ancient cenftitution of the 
Roman ftate. Rome, which, from the earlieft ages of the 
republic, had hitherto remained the feat of povernment, and 
the object of popular veneration, was now abandoned by the 
emperors and Czfars, who fixed their refidence in the provinces, 
and for ever laid afide the policy recommended by Auguftus to 
his fucceffors, of confulting the great council of the nation, 
From this epoch the Roman fenate, as Mr. Gibbon obferves, 
lofing all connexion with the imperial court and the a@tual con- 
ftitution, was left a venerable but ufelefs monument of an- 
tiquity on the Capitoline hill, The civil offices of conful, pro- 
conful, cenfor, and tribune, were now entirely abolifhed, and 
the title of imperator henceforth underftood to convey an idea 

of more abfolute dominion than had formerly been annexed to 
the appellation, under the government of any preceding em- 
peror. Dioclefian even affumed the royal diadem, which, 
from the time of the Tarquins, had been held in univerfal de- 
teftation by the Roman people; and the fubje&s of the em- 
pire were now oppreffed with accumulated taxes, to fupport 
the dignity of four contemporary fovercigns, who vied with 
each other in all the pomp and fplendor of eaftern magnificence, 
Yet the fame Dioclefian, who had not fcrupled to trample on 
the laft furviving remains of the Roman contftitution, has ac- 
quired the glory of giving the world the firft example of a vo- 
‘luntary abdication of empire; an action, as our author juftly 
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obferves, more naturally to have been expefted from the elder 
or the younger Antoninus, than from a prince who had never 
practifed the leffons of philofophy either in the attainment or in 
the ufe of fupreme power. 


{ To de tonicluded n'ont next: ] 





Il. Philofophical Tranfa&ions, giving fome Account of the prefent Un- 
dertakings, Studies, and Labours of the Ingenious, in many conft- 
aderable Parts of the World. Wol. LXV. for the Year 1775. 
Part Il. 400. 78.6d. fewed. L. Davis. 


A Part of the fixty-fifth volume begins with the fix- 
teenth article, which contains an abridged State of the 

Weather at London in the year 1774, collected from the Me- 
teorological Journal.of -the Royal Society. 

Number XVII, Extract of a meteorological Journal for the 
year 1774, kept at Briftol. 

XVIII. Exirad& of a Regifter of the Barometer, Thermo- 
meter, and Rain, at Lyndon, in Rutland, 1774 

XIX. An Account of fome thermometrica! Obfervations, 
made by fir Robert Barker, at Allahabad in the Eaft Indies, 
during the year 1767, and alfo during a voyage from Madras 
to England, in the year i774. | 

XX. A fecond Effay on the natural hiftory of the Sea 
Anemonies. 
_ XXI. Account of the Sea-Cow, and the ufe made of it. 
By Molineux Shuldham, Efq. This animal is a native of the 
Magdalen iflands, St. John’ s, and Anticofti in the Gulph of 
St. Lawrence. They refort very early in the {pring to the 
former of thefe places, which is particularly adapted by nature 
to their wants, abounding with clams of a large fize, and the 
moft convenient landing places, called echouries.. Here they 
crawl up in great numbers, and fometimes remain fourteen 
days together without food, when the weather is fair; but on 
the firft appearance of rain, they immediately retreat to the 
water with great precipitation. ‘They are reprefented to be 
very unwieldy, and, when out of the water, move with great 
difficulty. They weigh from 1500 to zcoo pounds, producing, 
according to their fize, from one to two barrels of oil, which 
js boiled out of a fat fubftance that lies between the fkin and 
the flefh. Immediately on their arrival they calf, and en- 
gender again about two months after, carrying their young 
nine months, They never have more than two ata time, and 
feldom more than one. The fkin of thefe animals is exported 
to America for carriage traces, and to England for glue. 
The 
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The teeth are an inferior fort of ivory, and manufaétured for 
the fame purpofes, but very foon turn yellow. 

XXII. ‘The proce!s of making Ice in the Eaft Indies. ‘By fir 
Robert Barker. It is thus related by the author. 


¢ The ice-maker belongir gto me at Allahabad (at which place 
] principally attended to this enquiry) made a,fuficient quantity 
in the .wioter for the fupply of the table during the fummer fea- 
fon. The methods he purfued were as follows: on a large open 
plain, three or four excavations were made, each about thirty 
feet {quare and two deep; the bottoms of which were ftrewed 
about eight inches or a foot thick with fugar-cane, or the ftems 
of the large Indian corn dried. Upon this bed were placed in 
rows, near to each other, a number of fmall, fhallow, earthen 
p2ns, for containing the water intended to be frozen. Thefe are 
unglazed, fcarce a quarter of an inch think, about an inch and 
a quarter in depth, and made of an earth fo porous, that it was 
vilible, from the exterior part ef the pans, the water had pe- 
netrated the whole fubjtance. ‘Towards the dufk of the evening, 
they were filled with foft water, which had been boiled, and 
then leftin the afore-related fisuation. The ice-makers attended 
the pits ufually before the fun was above the horizon, and col- 
leGied in bafkets what was frozen, by pouring the whole con- 
tents of the pans into them, and thereby retaining the ice, 
which was daily conveyed tothe grand receptacle or place of pre- 
fervation, prepared generally on fome high dry fituation, by 
finking a pit of fourteen or fifteen feet deep, lined firft with 
firaw, and then with a coarfe kind of blanketing, where it is 
beat down with rammers, till at length its own accumulated cold 
again freezes and forms one folid mafs. The mouth of the pit 
is well fecured from the exterior air with ftraw and blankets, in 
the manner of the lining, and a thatched roof is thrown over 
the whole. It is here neceffary to remark, that the quantity of 
ice depends materially on the weather; and confequently, it 
has fometimes happened, that no congelation took place. At 
others, perhaps, haif the quantity will be frozen; and | have 
often feen the whole contents formed into a perfect cake of ice: 
the lighter the atmofphere, asd the more. clear and ferene the 
weather, the more favourable for congelation, as a frequent 
change of winds and clouds are certain preventives. For I have 
frequently remarked, that after a very fharp cold night, to the 
feel of the human body, fcarce any ice has been formed ; 
when at other times the night has been calm and ferene, and 
fenfibly warmer, the contents of the pans will be frozen through. 
The flrongeft proof of the influence of the weather appears 
by the water in one pit being more congealed than the fame pre- 
paration for freezing will be in other fituations, a mile or more 
diftant.’ . 


XXIII, Of 
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XXIII. Of the Houfe-Swallow, Swift, and Sand-Martin. 
By the rev. Gilbert White. Concerning the {fwift, or black 
martin, Mr. White advances an extraordinary opinion, which 
is faid, however, to be the refult of many years attentive ob- 
fervation. It is, that this fpecies of birds tread or copulate 
on the wing. ‘ I could wifh, fays the author, any nice ob- 
ferver, that is ftartled at.this fuppofition, to ufe his own eyes, 
and I think he will foon be convinced.’ In confirmation of 
his opinion. Mr. White remarks, that in the infe& tribe, no- 
thing is fo common as to fee the different fpecies of many’ ge- 
mera in conjunétion as they fly. The {wift, he further ob- 
ferves, is almoft continually on the wing ; and as it never 
fettles on the ground, on trees, or roofs, would feldom find 
opportunity for amcrous rites, was it aot enabled to indulge 
them in the air. 

XXIV. Account of a Machine for raifing Water, executed 
at Oulton, in Chefhife, in 1772. 

XXV. Extra& of a Letter from Mr. Lexel to Dr. Morton, 
dated Peterfburgh, June 14, 17743 containing fome refearches 
concerning the difference of the Meridians of the principal Ob- 
fervatories of Europe. 

XXVI. An Inveftigation of a general Theorem for finding 
the Length of any Arc of a Conic Hyperbola, by means of 
two elliptic Arcs, with fome other new Theorems deduced 
from this inquiry, 

XXXVI. Obfervations made at Chiflehurft, in Kent, in the 
year 1774, on the Motion of a Clock. : 

XVIII. Of Triangles defcribed in Circles and about 
them. 

XXIX. De Polygonis Area vel Perimetro maximis & mi- 
nimis, infcriptis Circulo, vel Circulum Circumfcribentibus, 

XXX. An Account of an extraordinary acephalous Birth. 
In a letter from Dr. Cooper, to Dr. Hunter. After reciting 
the hiftory of the labour, the author gives the following ac- 
count of the fubjed. 

¢ This extraordinary animal produétion is of the fize and ap- 
pearance of a common twin child at its full time, excepting the 
particularities now to be pointed out. When firft born it was 
very plump, bat foft and flabby, and the bones remarkably 
{mall and tender. It has neither head, neck, hands, or arms. 
In the place where the neck fhould originate, is a little ma- 
milla, fomewhat larger than a woman’s nipple, but quite foft. 
And on each fide, in the place where the arm fhould begin, 
there is a fmal] papilla, about the bignefs, and very much like 
the extremity of acommon quill. The fpine feems perfect, 


but ends abruptly at the upper vertebra colli, Below the navel 
the 
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the parts are nearly entire, except the feet, where the toes are 
of an irregular form and fize, and fome of them united toge- 
ther. The external parts of generation, which indicate it a 
female, are alfo perfeét. Upon a careful infpection internally, 
there is evidently no brain nor {pinal marrow. <A few nerves, 
however, are f{cattered about the abdomen; but their origin, 
for fear of deftroying the preparation, is not traced, ‘The 
uterus is perfe&t; but only one ovarium could be found. There 
is alfo the appearance of a bladder; but itis fo contra@ted as 
to have no cavity. A large inteftine arifes from the anus; is 
a good deal convoluted when it gets above'the brim of the 
pelvis, and ends in a blind pouch, or cul de fac, on the Jefe 
fide of the abdomen. This vifcus appeats to be about fix or 
feven inches in length, varies its fize in different parts, pta- 
dually becomes fmaller towards its fuperior extremity, and feems 
fully diftended with a colourlefs mucus. All above the navel.is 
extremely defective, There is no heart, lungs, diaphragm, 
ftomach, liver, kidnies, fpleen, pancreas, nor {mall inteftines. 
However, there are three fmall glands in the place -of the 
thymus, whofe fubftance, when examined with a microfcope, 
Mr. Hewfon remarked, exa€tly refembled that of the thymus 
itfelf. And on each fide of the vena cava, juft'under the na- 
vel, are two little glandular fubftances, which feem to be 
fomewhat like capfule renales, only very fmall to what ate 
commonly found. There is a large artery running upon the 
fpine, wbich may be called the aorta, As this approaches the 
upper extremity of the little animal, it is divided into fmaller 
and f{maller branches; and in its courfe it diftributes lateral 
ones alfo to the contiguous parts of the trunk. Below the navel 
it fends off two branches that: conftitute the umbilical arteries, 
one of which is confiderably larger than the other. And then 
below thefe, two other branches defcend to the inferior extre- 
mities. A large umbilical vein comes in at the navel, and is. 
immediately divided into two confiderable branches; one af- 
eending, the other defcending. Each of thefe is again fub- 
divided into {maller and fmaller branches, which, as they pafs 
upwards and downwards, feem to correfpond with the different 
ramifications of the afcending and defcending aorta. ' The fu- 
nis umbilicalis was only about two inches in length, and:fo-very 
tender alfo, that it unavoidably feparated near the navel of the 
child during the delivery. Whether, therefore, there was any 
pulfation in this fhort funis I am not able to determine. The 
placenta was not particularly examined.’ : 


' XXXI. Obfervations on the State of Population in Man- 
chefter, and other adjacent Places, concluded, By Dr, Per. 
cival. 


* 


XXXII. An Account of the Effedts of Lightning on.a Houfe, 


which was furnifhed with a pointed Condudtor, at Tenterden, 
in Kent,. 


"XXXII. Lets 
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XXXII Letters on the Torpidity of Swallows and Martins, 
Mr. Cornifh, at: Totnefs, the author of thefe Lerters, pro- 
duces evidence in fupport of an opinion, that fwallows migrate 
from hence to a warmer climate in the winter, . 

XXXIV. Defcription and Ufe of a portable Wind Gage. 

XXXV. Aftronomical Obfervations made at Leicelter. 

XXXVI. Remarks and Confiderations relative to the per- 
formance of Amputation above the Knee, by the fingle circu- 
lar Incifion. By Mr. Gooch, at Norwich. 

XXXVII. Concerning Aneurnifms in the Thigh. By the 
fame. 

XXXVIIF. An Account of further Difcoveries in Air, By 
Dr. Priefticy. 

XXXIX. An ahatomical Account of the Gyiinatde Elec- 


" tricus, By Mr. Hunter. 


XL. Some Obfervations upon Myrrh, made in Abyffinia, in 
the year 1771. By Mr. Bruce. 
XLI. An Account of a curious Giant’s Caufeway, or Group 


‘of angular Columns, newly difcovered in the Euganean Hills, 


near Padua, in Italy. 

XLII. Obfervations on the Difference between the Duration 
of human Life in Towns and in country Parithes and Villages. 
By Dr. Price. Thefe Obfervations are written with the view 
of confirming the faéts mentioned by Dr. Percival; that 
whereas atwenty-eighth part of the inhabitants die annually in 
the town of Manchefter, not more than a fifty-fixth part die 
annually in the adjacent country. 

XLII. Experiments on Animals and Vegetables, with re- 
fpect to the power of producing Heat. By Mr. John Hunter. 
This ingenious author, who is fo much diftinguifhed for his 


_ philofophical refearches, informs us that the experiments and 


obfervations lately prefented to the Royal Society, upon a 
power which animals feem to poffefs of generating cold, in- 
duced him to look over his notes of certain experiments and 
obfervations made in the year 1766, which indicate an oppofite 
power in animals; whereby they are capable of refilting any 


‘ external cold while alive, by generating within themfelves a 


degree of heat fufficient to countera& it, For an account of 
the feveral experiments here related, we muft refer our readers 
to the work; though we cannot avoid inferting a part of the 
obfervations which the author deduces from them. 


¢ It appears from the above experiments, that an animal muift 
be deprived of life before it can be frozen. Secondly, that 


: there 1 is an exertion, or an expenee of animal powers, in do- 


ing this, in proportion to the neceflity ; and that the whole an:- 
mal life may be exhaufted in this way. Thirdly; that this 
power 
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power is in proportion to the perfection of the animal, the na- 
tural heat proper to each fpecies, and to each age. It may alfo 
perhaps depend, in fome degree, on other circumitances not hi- 
therto obferved.’— 

—‘ That the imperfe& animals will allow, of a confiderable 
variation in their temperature of heat aad cold, is proved by 
the following experiments. The thermometer being at 45°, 
having introduced the ball by the mouth into the ftomach of 
a frog, which had been expofed to the fame cold, it rofe to 
49°. Ithen put the frog into an atmofphere made watm by 
heated water, and allowed it to ftay there twenty minutes 5 
when, upon introducing the thermometer into the ftomach, it 
raifed the quickfilver to 64°. But to what degree the more im- 
perfe&t animals are capable of being rendered hotter and colder, 
at one time then another, [ have not been able to deter- 
mine. ‘The torpidity of thefe animals in our winter is pro- 
bably owing to the great change wrought in , their tempe- 
rature by the external heat and cold. The cold in their bo- 
dies is carried to fuch a degree, as in great meafure to puta 
ftop, while it latts, to the vital functions. In warmer cli- 
mates no fuch effect is produced. In this refpe& they refemble 
vegetables, 

* From the foregoing experiments it appears; firft, that 
plants when in a ftate of a@ual vegetation, or even in fucha 
ftate as to be capable of vegetating under certain circum- 
ftances, muft be deprived of their principle of vegetation be- 
fore they can be frozen. Secondly, vegetables have a power 
within themfelves of producing or generating heat; but not 
always in proportion to the diminution of heat by application 
of cold, fo as to retain at all times an uniform degree of heat ; 
for the internal temperature of vegetables is fufceptible of va- 
riations to a much greater extent indeed than that of the more 
imperfect animals; but fill within certain limits. Beyond 
thefe limits the principle of vegetable, as of animal life, refilts 
any further change. Thirdly, the heat of vegetables varies, 
according to the temperature of the medium in which they 
are, which we difcover by varying ‘that temperature, - and 
obferving the heat of the vegetable. Fourthly, the-expence of 
the vegetating powers in this cafe is proportioned to the ne- 
ceflity, and the whole vegetable powers may be exhauiled in 
this way. Fitthly, this power is moft probably in proportion 
to the perfection of the plant, the natural heat proper to 
each fpecies, and the age of each individual. It may alfo per- 
haps depend, in fome degree, on other circumftances not hi- 
herto obferved? 


XLIV. A Cémparifon of the Heat of London and Edin- 
burgh. By John Roebuck, M. D.° It appears by a ‘repifter 
with which the author of this article has been favoured by 
Dr, Heberden, that the mean heat at London for nine years, 
from 
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from the end of 1763 to the end of 1772, at eight o’clock in 
the morning, was 47° 4°; and the mean heat at Hawkhill, 
near Edinburgh, during the fame period, was 46°. Dr. Roe- 
buck remarks, that this difference, which is only 1° 4’, is 
much lefs than might be expeéted from the difference of la- 
titude, and not fufficient to account why fome forts of fruit 
come to maturity near London, and hardly ever near Edin- 
burgh, without the aid of artificial heat. It further appears, 
by a regifter kept in 1772, 1773, and1774, that the mean 
heat of London of thofe three years, exceeded that of Edin- 
burgh by 4° 5“; and the mean heat of the three hotteft,months 
in London exceeded the mean of the fame three at Edinburgh 
by 5° 8’. The mean heat likewife of ‘thofe three fummer 
months, at two'o’clock in the afternoon, in London, exceeded 
the mean heat of the fame months, atthe fame hour, in Edin- 
burgh, by 7° 3’.. The author obferves, that the reafon why 
the mean heat of London exceeds that of Edinburgh, may 
arife principally from the difference of latitude ; but the reafon 
why the excefs is greater in proportion in the three hotteft 
months of the year, at the hotteft time of the day, arifes 
from Edinburgh’s béing fituated nearer to the fea than 
London. ! 

XLV. Experiments in an heated Room. 

XLVI. Calculations in fpherical Trigonometry abridged. 
In this paper, Mr. Ifrael Lyons points out a method of folving 
feveral of the moft ufeful queftions in fpherical trigonometry 
in a manner fimilar to that. ufed in approximating to the roots 
of algebraic equations. 

XLVI, Further Experiments and Obfervations in an heated 
Room. 

XLVIII. A Propofal for meafuring the Attraction of fome 
Hills in this Kingdom by Aftronomical Obfervations. By the 
rev. Mr. Mafkelyne. 

The laft article in the volume is an Account of Obfervations, 
by the fame author, made in the fummer 1774, on the moun- 
tain Schehallien in Scotland, for finding its attra€tion. Mr. 
Mafkelyne relates the hiftory and refult of thefe obfervations 
with great minutenefs; but the nature of the fubjec&t not per- 
mitting of an abridgment, we muft leave our aftronomical 
readers to have recourle to the work. 

This Part of the fixty-fifth volume is confiderably larger 
than the former, and illuftrated, as ufual, with feveral en- 
gtavings, and diagrams. | 
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HI. 4 General Hifory of Mufic, from the earlie? Ages to the prefent 
Period. To which is prefixed, a Differtation on the Mufic of the 
Ancients. By Charles Burney, Muf D. F.R.S. Vol. I. 410. 

“al. 11s, 6d. boards, (Continued from p. 90.) Becket, Robfon, 
and Robinfon. 


ys our former Review of this work, we gave an account of 

the Preliminary Differtation, which is profeffedly written 
not only for fuch-as) know the elements of modern mufic, but 
for thofe who have a defire of acquiring information con- 
cerning the theory as well as the practice of the ancient. It 
might naturally be expeéted, that, in the fubfequent part of 
the volume, the Hiftory fhould be much disfigured with tech- 
nical jargon, intelligible only to profeffors and other cultiva- 
tors of the art; but Dr. Burney feems to have ftudied the 
convenience of all kinds of readers, by throwing {cientific dif- 
quifitions, and dry difcuffions concerning matters purely mu- 
fical, ‘into his Differtation, which he has likewife had the ad- 
drefs to render fo entertaining, by a variety of curious and in- 
terefting paflages from ancient writers, as well as by his own 
reflexions, that we doubt not.-but many feétions of it will be 
read by perfons wholly. unfkilled in either ancient or mo- 
dern mufic, who yet will imagine, from the author’s: clear 
and intelligible manner of writing, that they underftood 
both, . 

In tracing the invention and ufe of mufic to the moft remote 
times of which literature or tradition has furnifhed any me- 
morials, Dr. Burney very judicioufly afcribes the priority to the 
Egyptians, a people from whom almoft all arts and fciences 
were allowed by ancient writers to have originated. That 
mufic was one of thofe arts which they pofleffed, he feems to 
have evinced beyond a doubt, notwithftanding an affertion of 
Diodorus Siculus, ‘ that the cultivation of it was prohibited 
among them ; for they looked upon it not only as ufelefs, but 
noxious, being perfuaded that it rendered the minds of men 
effeminate.’ 

The figure of a mufical inftrument, with a neck, which Dr. 
Burney found reprefented on the broken obelifk in the Campus 
Martius at Rome, and of which a drawing is given in the 
work,. as well-as the bedutiful Theban harp from a drawing 
of the celebrated traveller Mr. Bruce,’ made near the ruins of 
the ancient city of Diofpolis, in Upper Egypt, afford evident 
proofs of the pratice of mufic having attained a very confider- 
able degree of perfeétion there, in the higheft antiquity of which 
any veftiges remain; and it is generally imagined that Py- 
Vou. XLT, March, 1776, O thagoras 
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thagoras. had his mufical ratios, and. theory of found likewife, 
from Egypt. ~ 

Mr. Bruce’s letter to the author, concerning the mufic of - 
Abyfinia, and the Theban harp, is fo much the more va- 
luable, as it is the only information refpeCing his difcoveries, 
hitherto communicated to the public, to which he has fet his- 
name. Ds, Burney’s reflexions. on this inftrument ase folid 
and philofophical. 


« It feems a matter of great wonder, with fuch a model before 
their eyes as the Theban harp, that the form and ufe of fuch 
an inftrument fhould not have been. perpetuated by pofterity, 
but that many ages after, another, of an inferior kind, with 
fewer fisings, fhould take place of its yet, if we confider how 
little acquainted we are at prefeat with the ofe, and even con- 
ftruétion, of the inftruments. which afforded the greateft delight 
to the Greeks and Romans, or even with others in common ufe: 
in a neighbouring part of Europe but a few centuries ago, our 
wonder will ceafe ; efpecially.if we refleét upon the ignorance 
and barbarifin into which it is poffible for an ingenious people 
to be plunged, by the tyranny and devaftation of a powerful.and 
cruel invader. 

© It is but of fmall importance to us now, perhaps, to know 
what kind of mufical inftraments were in ufe among the Egyp.. 
tians, in times fo remote from ovr own; indeed it is a humi- 
liating circumftance to. reflect how little permanence there is in 
human knowledge and acquirements; and, before we attempt 
to improve our intellects, or refine our reafon, how long and 
laborious a work it is to devife expedients for fupplying the 
wants, and defending the weaknefs of our nature. Some. ages, 
and fome countries, have been more fuccefsful in thefe endea- 
vours than others: however, there feems to be a boundary fet to 
the fam total of our perfectibility, and, like the ftone of Sify- - 
phus, when we are arrived with infinite toil: at a certain. 
Height, we are precipitated back to the level from whence we 
fet off, and the work is to do again !? : 


In fpeaking of the Egyptians in the time of the Ptolemies, 
eur author has a reflexion which feems fo juft, and favours, 
fo little.of the mufciae, that we fhall prefent it to our readers 
as a proof ef the ftrength of his judgment, as well as of hig. 
candour. 


¢ The father of Cleopatra, and the laft of the Ptolemies, de- 
rived. the title of /udeses, or the F/ute-player, from his exceflive at- 
tachment tothat inftrument, Strabo fays of him, that befides 
his debaucheries, he applied himfelf in a particular manner to 
playing on the flute. He had {uch an opinion of his own abi- 
ities, as to inftitute mufical contefts at his palaces, and had 
there the courage to difpute the prize, publicly, with the firft 
mu- 
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muficians Of his time; and asthe drefs of players on the flute 
among the ancients was peculiar to that profeffion, this prince 
{fubmitted to wear the robe, the bufkins, the crown and éven 
the bandage and veil of a tibicen, as may be feen on a beautiful 
amethyft in the king of France’s poffeffion, of ineftimable value, 
which is fuppofed to have been engraved by command of this 
prince, and worn by him to gratify his vanity on account of his 
mufical excellence. Indeed the firname of Auletes is ferioufly 
given to him by Cicero, who had an efteem for him, and by 
Strabo. The firft in his defence of Rabirius Pofthumus; and 
the fecond, who was likewife his cotemporary, never mentions 
him but by the title of Auletes. He had likewife an oppro- 
brious appellation given to him, by his own fubjeéts, in the 
Egyptian language, of the fame import, being called Photingos, 
or Photingios; from Photinx, Monaulos, or fingle flute. His vio- 
lent paflion for mufic, and for the company of muficians, 
gamed him the name of NEO AIONYZOL, the new Bacchus, or 
patriarch of extravagance. 

‘ A melancholy trath forces itfelf upon the mind in reading 
‘the hiftory of this prince, and that of the emperor Nero, whom 
he very much refembled, which is, that, if the heart is depraved, 
mufic has not the power to correé&t it. And though thefe mu- 
fical princes obtained prizes in the public games, they acquired 
no honour to themfelves, nor did they reflect any upon the pro-~ 
feffion of mufic. A mufician is fo diftant in charaéter and dig- 
nity from a fovereign prince, that the one muft ftoop too low, 
or the other mount too high before they can approximate ; and 
the public fuffers, with equal impatience, a fovereign who de- 

rades himfelf, or an artift who afpires at a rank above his ftation 
in the community- 

* An inordinate love of fame, or a rapacious defire of mo- 
-nopolizing all the glory as well as goods of this worid to them- 
felves, muit have incited thefe princes to enter the lifts in com- 
petition with perfons fo much theif inferiors: a paffion that 
fhould always be diftinguifhed from the love of mufic, which 
they might have gratified, either from their own performance, 


or from that of others, in private, much more commodiouily . 


than on a public ftage.’ 


After foftening the feverity, or rather the prejudice of M. 
Pau, author of Recherches Philofophiques, again{ft the Egyp- 
tians, Dr. Burney fums up his enquiries concerning the mufic 
of that ancient people in the following words : 


‘ It feems to admit of but little doubt that the Egyptians 
had, in the moft flourifhing times of their empire, a mufic and 
inftruments of their own, far fuperior to thofe of other coun- 
tries lefs civilized and refined; that after their fubjection by the 
Perfians, this mufic and thefe inftruments were loit: buc under 
the Ptolemies, mufic, together with the other arts of Greece, 
were brought into Egypt, and encouraged at the court of Alex- 
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andria more than at any other place in the known world, till the 
captivity of Cleopatra, an event which terminated both the em- 
pire and hiflory of the Egyptians.’ 


The hiftory of the Egyptian mufic is fucceeded by an account 
of that of the Hebrews; in which the ingenious author, by 
fele&ting and properly arranging feveral texts of fcripture, re- 
lative to its ufe on different oceafions, and connecting them 
with pertinent reflections, has thrown new light upon the 
fubject, and even upon many paflages in the facred writings. 
He moceftly begins the chapter in the following manner. 


‘ It is not fo much from the hope of being able to throw any 
new lights upon the mufic of this ancient people, that I dedicate 
a chapter to the fubje€t, as out of refpeét forthe firft and moft 
venerable of all books, as well as for the religion of my country, 
and for thatof the sani enlightened part of mankind, which has 
-been founded upon it. 

‘ For notwithitanding the unremitting labours of the firft fa- 
thers.of the church, and the learning and diligence of inhu- 
merable tranflators and commentators, but few materials of 
great importance can be acquired for this part of my work, ex- 
cept what the Bible itfelf contains; as the firft periods of the 
hiftory of the ancient Hebrews, from its high antiquity, can re- 
ceive no illuftration from cotemporary hiftorians, or from human 
teftimony. 

* The chief part of what I have to do, therefore, is ta colle& 
the paffages relative to thofe early ages of the world, the tranf- 
actions of which ase recorded in the facred writings with fuch 
true and genuire fimplicity, and to arrange them in chrono- 
logical order; a tafk which, however trivial and eafy it may 
feem, will not be without its ufe in a General Hiftory of Mufic ; 
as it will at leait thew, that this art has always had admiffion into 
the religious ceremonies, public feftivals, and focia] amufements 
of mankind. ? 


Perhaps ‘the conne@ion between mufic and prophecy was 
never before pointed out. Our author, however, obferves, 
that, : 


‘ It appears from many paffages in Scripture, that mu/fic was 
as nearly allied to prophefy as to péetry. 

+ When Samuel, after fecretly anointing Saul king, inftructs 
the new morarch in the meafures he is to purfue for eltablifhing 
himfelf on the throne, fays, ‘* And it fhall come to pafs, when 
thou art come to the city (Beth el), that thou fhalt meet a com- 
pany of prophets coming down from the high place, with a pfal- 
tery and tabret, and a pipe, and a harp before them, and they 
fhall prophefy. And the Spirit of the Lord will come upon thee, 
and thou fhalt prophefy with them. 

‘ Who is ignorant, fays Quintilian, that mufic in ancient 
times was fo much cultivated, and held in fuch veneration, that 
muficians were called by the names of prophets and fages? 

‘ Fates 
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* Vates, in Latin, is a common term for wae poet, and 
mufician. The oracles of the ancients were delivered in fong 5 
and the Pythian priefts, who compofed into hexameter verfe 
the loofe and disjointed expreflions of the agonizing Pythia, 
were fiyled prophets, aeoQutas. Thefe, according to Plutarch, 
were feated round the fanétuary, in order to receive the words 
of the Pythia, and inclcfe them immediatély i into a certain nume- 
ber of verfes, as liquors are enclofed in bottles.” : 

‘ Olen, one of the firft priefts of Apollo, was at once poet 
and prophet; and Phemonoe, the firft prieftefs at Delphos, is 
related to have delivered her oracles in verfe by infpiratioa only, 
without ftudy or affiftance. 

‘ The improvvifatori of Jtaly are {till accompanied by an in- 
firument, like the prophets of old; and Italian poets, who write 
down verfes, fing at the time of compofing them. 

‘ The examples in Scripture of this union of mufic and pro- 
phecy are numerous. ‘* Moreover, David, and the captains of 
the hoft, feparated to the fervice of the fons of Afaph, and of 
Heman, and of Jeduthun, who fhould prophe/y with harps, with 
pfalteries, and with cymbals.—Of the fons of Afaph, four, who 
prophefied according to the order of the king :—of Jeduthun, 
ix, who propheficd with a barp, to give thanks, and to praife 
the Lord. And of the fons of Heman, the king’s feer in the 
words of God, fourteen, to d:ft up the born.” 

* But the moft itriking example of the cuftom praétifed by the 
prophets, of tranquilizing their minds, and exciting in them- 
felves divine in{piration, by means of mufic, is in the fecond 
book of Kings. 

* The three fovereigns of [frael, Judah, and Edom, marching 
with their armies through a wildernefs, were all upon the point 
of being dettroyed by thirit, as there was no water to be found 
in their pafiage, either for man or beaft. 

‘© And the king of Ifrael faid, Alas! that the Lord hath 
called thefe three kings together, to deliver them into the hand 
of Moab. But Jehofhaphat faid, is there not here a prophet of 
the Lord, that we may enquire of the Lord by him? And one 
of the king of Ifrael’s fervants anfwered and faid, Here is 
Elitha, the fon of Shaphat. Sothe king of Ifrael and Jeho- 
fhaphat, and the king of Edom, went down to him.—And 
Elifha faid, bring me a minfirel. And it came to pafs when the 
minfirel played, that the hand of the Lord came upen him, 
and he faid, Thus faith the Lord, make this valley full of 
ditches.” &c. 

‘ Prepbet, in fome parts of the Scripture, .feems to imply 
little more than a mere poet, or pfalmodift, who fung extem- 
pore verfes to the found of an inftrument, as the ‘mprouvi/atori 
of italy and Spain do at prefent. Sometimes, indeed, fuch in- 
fpiration was not likely to be of great fervice to the perfon 
wpon whom it was conferred, nor on his hearers; for we are _ 
told, 1 Sam. chap. xvil, and.x. ** that the evé/ f{pirit from’ 
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God came upon Saul, and he prophefied in the midft of the 
houfe.’ : 

* It is fuppofed by many of the fathers and commentators, 
that the ancient Hebrews had a college, or /chool, of prophets, 
which muft likewife have been a fchool of mufic; as the paf- 
fages already cited from the facred writings fully prove, that the 
prophets either accompanied themfelves, or were accompanied by 
others with mufical infiruments, in the exercife of their functions. 
- © David, by having cultivated mufic fo early, feems to have 
been intended by his family for the profefion of a prophet. St. 
Ambrofe fays, that he had always the gift of prophefy, and was 
chofen by God himfelf, in preference to ail other prophets, to 
compofe pfalms. | 

« And, according to Eufebius, David carried his harp, or, as 
this prelate calls it, his lyre, with him, wherever he'went; to 
confole him in his affliétion, and to fing to it the praifes ‘of 
God. And in his preface to the Pfalms, he afferts, that this 
prince, as head of the prophets, was generally in the taber- 
nacle, with his lyre, amidft the other prophets and fingers, and 
that each of them prophefied, and fung his canticle, as infpir- 
ation came on. 

‘ The Chaldean paraphrafe. underftands by prophefying, 
« adoring God, and finging praifes unto him.”’ 

¢ The great fanhedrim, fays the bifhop of Gloucefter, feems 
to have been eftablifhed after the failure of prophefies. And 
concerning the members of this body, the rabbins tell us, there 
was a tradition, that they were bound to be {killed in all {ciences.” 


The winding up of this chapter, and the charader of the 
Hebrews, feems to merit particular regard, 


‘ At the end of thecaptivity, 536 B. C. an effort was made, 
by permiffion of Cyrus, to rebuild the temple, reftore it to its 
former grandeur, and tore-eftablifh its worfhip upon the ancient 
footing. But when the number of ** the fingers, the children of 
Afaph,” was taken, it amounted tono more than a hundred and 
twenty-eight, and with their affiftants, out of fifty thoufand 
people, they could only moufter ‘* two hundred finging men and 
finging women ;” among which the inftrumental performers 
mutt have been included, as no mention is made of them among 
the other Levites and fervants of the temple. 

‘ Indeed, though the Jews from this period, till the deftruc- 
tion of the temple by Titus Vefpafian, and theirs total difper- 
fion, continued to_be a diftin& nation, they were not only trie 
butary, by turns, to the Perfians, the Egyptians, the Syrians, 
and the Romans, but inceffantly torn by inteftine feéts and fac- 
tions, whofe inveterate rancour never fubfided in the midf of 
the moft imminent dangers from a common and foreign foe; a 
calamity peculiar to this wretched people! who thus contributed 
more to their own deftrudtion, than all the efforts of their moft 

determined and powerful enemies. . 


, . Though 
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* Though there is no condition fo abje&, or bodily labour fo 
— to the fpirits, if the mind is undifturbed, but mufic 
will burft through, and foothe: yet it is not umong the tur- 
bulent and ‘unhappy that we moft feek the arts of peace, and 
confequences of that contentment, which arifes from public and 
private felicity. 

‘ During the'civil wars of Rome, no fcience was improved 
Dut that of deftruétion : and at home, in more modern times, 
during the ftruggtes of York and Lancatter, and of the royalifts 
and republicans, or the religious maflacres of France, what elfe 
was in meditation, but rapine, rage, revenge, and flaughter ! 
‘But, the temple of Janus once fhut, what ttrides did not man-~ 
‘kind make towards that degree of perfection of which they are 
capable, in the reigns of Auguftus, of Leo the tenth, of Louis 
the fourteenth, and of our own Charles the fecond! Nay, keep 
but the enemy at a diftance, with union at home, and even war 
-will not ftop the progrefs of the human mind ; fince the brightett 
conftellation of men of genius, that ever enlightened our own 
country, confeffedly appeared in the reign of queen Anne, when 
we fupported with dignity, a long and glorious war on the 
continent. 

‘ A few words will fuffice to remind the reader of the de- 
plorable fituation of the Jews, when they had loft their liberty 
and independence. 

‘ After remaining feventy years at Babylon, in a ftate of 
flavery, at the expiration of that time, though Cyrus, the Perfian 
monarch, treated them with mildnefs, fuffered them to return 
to their native country, and even contributed himfelf towards 
the rebuilding of their city and temple, yet they continued a tri- 
-butary province to that empire, till the year 320 B.C. when the 
‘city was taken and plundered by Ptolemy, one of Alexander’s. 
captains, who carried captive into Egypt a hundred thoufand of 
‘its inhabitants, From that time, till.170, they continued to be 
opprefied and plundered by the kings of Egypt and Syria by 
turns, when Antiochus Epiphanes, the fovereign of Syria, took 
the city by ftorm, ftripped the temple, and flaughtered up- 
‘wards of ferty thoufand peeple, and fold as many more for 
flaves. 

¢ Soon after this peried the brave family of the Maccabees 
began to exert uncommon prowefs and abilities in attempts to 
recover their country’s long loft independency ; but the powers 
with which they had to contend were fo fuperior in ftrength and 
refources, that nothing but a conftant fucceffion of miraculous 
‘efforts, and unexpected events, could keep the conflict alive, 
and protrac their mifery, merely by poftponing deftruction, 
more than a hundred years. At length, this heroic family, 
ftill more diftrefied and perfeeuted by their own countrymen, 

than by the common enemy, funk under the preflure of acca- 
mulated woes; when the Jews, feeing the extenfive power of 
the Romans over almoft every part of the globe then known, 
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called in, Pompey to their affiftance, againft- Antiochus ; who, 
after draining their public treafures and private parfes, by the 
bribes and conuibutions, which he extorted from them, became 
their open foe ;. and in the year 63 B.C... befieged.and took Je- 
rufalem, which, with all Judea, remained ever after dependent 
on the tyranny and oppreffion of the Roman government. 

‘ For more than twenty. years after this event, the. Jews were 
under the jurifdition of the Roman governors, of, Syria and 
Egypt; but, in the year 40 B,C. Herod, by taking.a journey 
to Rome, and by flattering and bribing, Mark Anthony, during 
the triumvirate, had the addrefs to acquire from the Roman fe- 
nate the nominal dignity of king of the Jews. | His long reign 
was one continued tiffue of crimes. that are fhocking to humanity ; 
the leaft of which was ftripping his people of all their moft va- 
luable poffeffions, to fatiate the inordinate rapacity of his tyrant 
mafters at Rome. But Herod, finding money infufficient: for 
this purpofe, had recourfe to a f{pecies of adulation.and Aattery, 
unknown. before in his own country; for, in the year 26 B.C. 
in order to ingratiate himfelf with Auguflus, he inflituted pudsic 
games, in honour of that emperor, afcerthe Pagan manner; a 
meafure fo repugnant to the Mofaic laws, and cuftoms of the 
Jews, that, inftead of affording them pleafure, they. were: re- 
garded with the utmoft horror and deteftation. ; 

¢ We have an account in Jofephus both of thefe games and 
others, inftituted by this prince, feven years before the nativity, 
but in fo flight and imperfe& a manner, that all we can learn is, 
that befides wreftiers, gladiators, wild beaits, &c. the moft {kil- 
ful muficians were invited from all parts of the world to per- 
form at them. However, as thefe exhibitions were manifeftly 
in imitation of the public games of Greece, it is natural to fup- 
pofe that the muficians were chiefly from that country, and from 
Alexandria, in Egypt, where arts and fciences were then much 
cultivated and cherifhed, by the Prolemies. The Jewifh mu- 
ficians, who were all among the prieflhood, certainly could not, 
nor would, affift at thefe contefts: fo that whatever glory may 
have been derived to the viétors, the Jews were intitled to no 
fhare of it, neither as a nation, nor as individuals. Indeed lit- 
tle could be acquired by conquefts, to which no native of Judza 
could afpire, without offending againit the religion, laws, ulages, 
and public opinion, of his country. gas <3 | 

¢ ‘The fequel of the Jewifh hiftory from this period, to the to- 
tal difperfion of the nation, feventy-three years after the birth of 
our Saviour, is too generally known to render the extenfion of 
this fummary neceflary. And with refpeé&t to mufic, the par- 
ticular fubje& of my enquiries, the little mention made of it 
in the New Teftament is but juft fufficient to authorize its ufe 

_in the church, where its efiablifhment and progrefs will be 


traced hereafter.’ 


Though Dr. Burney’s narrative of the Egyptian and He- 


brew mufic relates to fo remote a period that little more than 
in 
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ingenious conje&tures can be» expected in the detail, yet even 
in this part of the hiftory, "he has extended ‘his refearches. to 
fuch a variety of fubje&ts befides mufic, but which are. con- 
neéted with it, that the gentleman, the fcholar, and the an- 
‘tiquary: will find information and entertainment, as well as the 
mere mufical enquirer. --In. our next Review, we fhall pro- 
‘ceed to the hiftory of \the Greek mufic, which is manifeftly 
the moft curious and important part of the work, and which 
the author elucidates by authentic documents derived from the 
tefiimiony of ancient writers. 





IV. An Inquiry into the Nature and Caufes of the Wealth of Nations. 
By Adam Smith, LL. D. and F,R.S. In Two Volumes, 406 
1/, 16s. boards. Cadell. 


TH fubje&t.inveftigated in this work is perhaps the moft 
intricate of any within the compafs of literature. In 
every other inquiry there are certain leading principles, by a 
ftrié& attention to which the underftanding may be guided in 
its refearches: but fo great is the multiplicity of diftin& ob- 
jeéts in this extenfive. province of obfervation, and at the fame 
time {6 extremely complicated their mutual influence and re- 
Jations, that there occurs the utmoft difficulty in reducing 
them to a clear and fyftematical arrangement. By the analytic 
method of inveftigation, the huge intangled mafs of political 
ceconomy is not fufficiently explicable ; ; and fuch is the per- 
_plexed concatenation of its various conftituent parts, that the 
moft acute difcernment is requifite to difcover in what point it 
may be developed with perfpicuity by the fynthetic procefs, 
The ingenious author of this Inquiry has entered the field of 
fpeculation by the path that was moft advantageous for con- 
du&ting his readers fcientifically through the multitude of 
promifcuous faés and obfervations which are fubje@ed to their 
attention. One important confequence refulting from the 
elementary plan he purfues, is that, befides giving additional 
energy and conviétion to his arguments and remarks, he is 
thereby the better enabled to expofe the error of preceding 
writers, who have fometimes confounded caufes and effeés, 
and by that means eftablifhed conclufions which are not fup- 
ported by jutt reafoning. 

Dr. Smith introduces his Inquiry with obferving, that the 
annual labour of every nation is the fund which originally 
fupplies it with all the neceflaries and conveniencies of life 
which it annually confumes, and which confift always either 


jn the immediate produce of that labour, or in what is pur- 
chafed 
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chafed with that produce from: other nations. That accord- 
' ang, therefore, as this produce, or what is purchafed with it, 

bears a greater or fmaller proportion to the number of thofe 
who are to confume it, the nation will be better or worfe fup- 
plied. with all. the neceffaries and conveniencies for which it 
has occafion. But this proportion, he remarks, muft in every 
nation be regulated by two different circumftances ; firft, by 
the fkill, dexterity, and judgment with which labour is ge- 
nerally applied in it; and, fecondly, by the proportion be- 
tween the number of thofe who are employed in ufeful la- 
bour, and that of thofe who are not fo employed. That what- 
ever be the foil, climate, or extent of territory of any particular 
nation, the abundance or fcantinefs of its annual fupply muft, 
in that particular fituation, depend upon thofe two circum- 
ftances, 

The author has divided this large work into five books; in 
the firft of which he invefligates the caufes of the improvement 
above mentioned, in the produétive powers of labour, and the 
order, according to which its produce is naturally diftributed 
among the different ranks of men in the fociety. The fecond 
book treats of the nature of capital ftock, of the manner in 
which it is gradually accumulated, and of the different quan- 
tities of labour which it puts into motion; fince upon this 
ftock depends the proportion between the number of thofe 
_ who are annually employed in ufeful labour, and that of thefe 
who are not fo employed. In the third book the author ex- 
plains the circumftances which feem to have introduced the 
policy obfervable in different nations, of affording particular 
encouragement, either to the induftry of towns or that of the ~ 
country. The fourth book is devoted to an illuftration of the 
different theories of political economy to which thofe ufages 
have given occafion, and the principal effets which they have 
‘produced in different ages and nations. ‘The fifth and laft 
book treats of the revenue of the fovereign, or commonwealth ; 
where the author endeavours to fhew, firft, what are the ne- 
ceflary expences of the ftate; which of thofe expences ought 
to be defrayed by the general contribution of the whole fo-. 
ciety, and which by that of fome particular part only; fe- 
condly, the different methods of contribution, with the prin- 
cipal advantages and inconveniencies of each ; and laftly, what 
are the reafons which have induced almoft all modern govern- 
ments to mortgage fome part of this revenue, or to contrac 
debts, and what ‘have been the effets of thofe debts upon 


the real wealth, the annual produce of the land and labour of 
the fociety. 


Such 
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Such are the various fubjeéts treated in the work, accord- 


ing to its divifion into books: we fhall now return to the 
firtt. 

The firft chapter is employed on the Divifion of Labour. 
The author here evinces that the greateft improvements in the 
produftive powers of labour, and the gréater part of the fkill, 
dexterity, and judgment with which it is any where direéted, 
or applied, are the éffeéts of fuch divifion; and this he il- 
luftrates, by confidering in what manner the divifion of la- 
bour operates in fome particular manufactures. He takes an 
example from the trade of the pin-maker, 


« A workman, fays he, not educated to this bufinefs (which 
the divifion of labour has rendered a diftin& trade), nor ac- 
quainted with the ufe of the machinery employed in it (to the 
invention of which the fame divifion of labour has probably 
given occafion), could fcarce, perhaps, with his utmoft induftry, 
make one pin in a day, and certainly could not make twenty. 
But in the way in which this. bufinefs is now carried on, not 
only the whole work is a peculiar trade, but it is divided into a 
number of branches, of which the greater part are likewife pe- 
culiar trades. One man draws out the wire, another ftraights it, 
a third cuts it, a fourth points it, a fifth grinds it at the top for 
receiving the head; to make the head requires two or three dif. 
tinct operations ; to put it on, is a peculiar bufinefs; to whiten 
the pins is another; it is even a trade by itfelf to put them into 
the papers and the important bufinefs of making a pin is, in 
this manner, divided into about eighteen diftin& operations, 
which in fome manufattories are all performed by diftin& hands, 
though in others the fame man will fometimes perform two or 
three of them. Ihave feen a {mall manufactory of this kind 
where ten men only were employed, and where fome of them 
confequently performed two or three difliné& operations. But 
though they were very poor, and therefore but indifferently 
accommodated with the neceflary machinery, they could, when. 
they exerted themfelves, make among them about twelve pounds 
of pins inaday. There are in a pound upwards of four thou- 
fand pins of a middling fize. Thofe ten perfons, therefore, 
could make among them upwards of forty-eight thoofand pins 
in aday. Each perfon, therefore, making a tenth part of forty- 
eight thoufand pins, might be confidered as making four thou- 
fand eight hundred pins inaday. But if they had all wrought 
feparately and independently, and without any of them having 
been educated. to this peculiar bufinefs, they certainly could not 
each of them have made twenty, perhaps not one pin in a 
day; that is, certainly, not the two hundred and fortieth, 
perhaps not the four thoufand eight hundredth part of what 
they are at prefent capable of performing, in confequence of a 
proper divifion and combination of their different opesations.’ 


Dr. 
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Dr. Smith obferves, that this great increafg of the quantity 
of work, which the fame number of people is capable of pers 
forming, in confequence of the divifion of labour, is owing 
to three different circumftances ; firft, to the increafe of dex- 
tefity in every particular workman ; fecondly, to the faving 
of the time which is commonly loft in paffing from one 
fpecies of work to another; and lalily, to the invention 
of a great number of machines which facilitate and abridge la- 
bour, and enable one man to dothe work of many. Thefe 
feveral propofitions are likewife illuftrated by examples, which 
it is unneceflary to mention; but we cannot refrain from pre- 
fenting our readers ‘with the. following paffage, produced to 
fhew the univerfal opulence that extends itfelf to the loweft 
ranks of the people, in a well governed fociety, occafioned 
by the great multiplication of the produgtions of all the dif- 
ferent arts, in confequence of the divifion of labour. 


* Obferve the accommodation of the moft common artificer or 
day-labourer in a civilized and thriving country, and you will 
perceive that the number of people of whofe induftry a part, 
though but a {mall part, has been employed in procuring him 
this accommodation exceeds all computation. The woollen coat, 
for ‘example, which covers the day- -labourer, as coarfe and rough 
as_it may appear, is the produce of the joint Jabour of a great 
multitude of workmen. The fhepherd, the forter of the wool, 
the wool-comber or carder, the dyer, the fcribbler, the fpinner, 
the weaver, the fuller, the drefler, with many others, muft all 
join their different arts in order to complete even this homely 
production. How many merchants and carriers, befides, maft 
have been employed in tranfporting the materials from fome of 
thofe workmen to others who often live in a very diftant part of 
the country ! how much commerce and navigation in particular, 
how many fhip-builders, feilors, fail-makers, rope-makers, 
mutt have been employed in order to bring together the different 
drugs made ufe of by the dyer, which often come from the re- 
moteft corners of the world ! What a variety of labour too is ne- 
ceflary in order to produce the tools of the meaneft of thofe 
workmen! To fay nothing of fuch complicated machines as the 
fhip of the failor, the mill of the fuller, or even the loom of 
the weaver, let us confider only what a variety of labour is re- 
quifite in order to form that very fimple machine, the fhears 
with which the thepherd clips the wool, The miner, the builder 
of the furnace for {melting the ore, the feller of the timber, the 
‘burner of the charcoal to be made ufe of in the fmelting-houfe, , 
the brick- maker, the brick-layer, the workmen who attend the 
furnace, the miil-wright, the forger, the {mith, muft all of 
them join their different arts in order to produce them. Were 
we to examine, in the fame manner, all the different parts of 
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he wears next his fkin, the fhoes which’ cover -his feet, the bed 
which he lies on, and all the different parts which compofe’ it, 
the kitchen grate at which he prepares his victuals, the coals 
which hé makes ufe of for that purpofe, dug from the bowels of: 
the earth, and brought to him perhaps by a long fea and a long. 
land carriage, all the other utenfils of his kitchen, all the fur- 
niture of his table, the knives and forks, the earthen or pewter. 
plates upon which he ferves up and divides his victuals, the 
different hands employed in preparing his bread and his beer, 
the glafs window which lets in the heat and the light, and keeps 
out the wind and the rain, with all the knowledge and art re- 
quifite for preparing that beautiful and happy invention, with- 
out which thefe northern parts of the world could fcarce have 
afforded a very comfortable habitation, together with the tools 
of all the different workmen employed in producing thofe dif 
ferent conveniencies; if we examine, I fay, all thefe things, 
and confider what a variety of labour is employed about each of 
them, we fhall be fenfible that without the afliftance and co- 
operation of many thoafands, the very meaneft perfon in a ci- 
vilized country could not be provided, even’according to what 
we very falfely imagine the eafy and fimple manner in which he 
is commonly accommodated. Compared, indeed, with the 
more extravagant luxury of the great, his accommodation muft 
no doubt appear extremely fimple and eafy ; and yet it may be 
tree perhaps that the accommodation of an European prince 
does not always fo much exceed that of an induftrious and frugal 
peafant, asthe accommodation of the latter exceeds that of many 
an African king, the abfolute mailer of the lives and liberties of 
ten thoufand naked favages.’ | 


In the fecond chapter the autho? treats of the principle 
which gives occafion to the divifion of labour, This, he ob- 
ferves, is not originally the effect of any human wifdom, that 
furefees and intends the general opulence of focicty, but the 
flow and gradual confequence of exchanging one thing for an 
other; whether a propenfity to fuch exchange be one of thofe 
original principles in human nature, of which no further ac+ 
count can be given; or whether, as feems more probablé, it 
be the necefflary confequence of the faculties of reafon and 
fpeech. Dr. Smith is at fome pains to convince his readers that 
this propenfity to barter, or indeed any other fpecies of con= 
traét, is totally unknown to every other race of animals; a 
propofition which, we imagine, will be readily admitted with- 
out any particular proof. We muoft confefs that we are not 
fatisfied with refpe& to the jufinefs of afcribing barter, or 
the exchange of commodities, to a propenfity. inhuman na- 
ture. The various neceffities of individuals may, in our ap- 
prehenfion, fufficiently account for the fad, exclufive of any 
fuch principle, Nor do we find that mankind in general are 
ever 
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ever a€tuated by any inherent difpofition to traffick, when 
neither their neceffity, nor the defire of fome particular ob- 
je&t, fuggefts the expedient ; which we cannot fuppofe would 
be the cafe, if they were a€tuated by an innate principle in 
‘nature. 

In the third chapter, the author fhews. that the divifion of 
labour is limited by the extent of the market ; obferving, that 
when the market is very fmall, no perfon can have any en- 
couragement to dedicate himfelf entirely to one employment, 
for want of the power to exchange all that furplus part of 
the produce of his labour, which exceeds his own confamp< 
tion, for fuch parts of the produce of other mens labour as 
he has occafion for. We are here prefented with a ftriking il- 
luftration of the advantages derived fo fociety from the con- 
venience of water-carriage, or navigation. 


_ © As by means of water-carriage a more extenfive market is 
opened to every fort of induftry than what land-carriage alone 
can afford it, fo it is upon the fea coaft, and along the banks of 
navigable rivers, that induftry of every kind naturally begins to 
fubdivide and improve itfelf; and it is frequently not till a long 
time after that thofe improvements extend themfelves to the in- 
land parts of the country. A broad-wheeled waggon, attended 
by two men and drawn by eight horfes, in about fix weeks time 
carries and brings back between London and Edinburgh near 
four ton weight of goods. In about the fame time a fhip na- 
vigated by fix or eight men, and failing between the ports of 
London and Leith, frequently carries and brings back two hun- 
dred ton weight of goods. Six or eight men, therefore, by the 
help of water-carriage, can carry and bring back in the fame 
time the fame quantity of goods between London and Edin- 
burgh as fifty broad-wheeled waggons, attended by an hundred 
men, and drawn by four hundred horfes. Upon two hundred 
tons of goods, therefore, carried by the cheapeft land carriage 
from London to Edinburgh, there muft be charged the main- 
tenance of a hundred men for three weeks, and both the main- 
tenance, and, what is nearly equal to the maintenance, the 
wear and tear of four hundred horfes as well as of fifty great 
waggons. Whereas upon the fame quantity of goods carried 
by water, there is to be charged only the maintenance of fix or 
eight men, and the wear and tear of a fhip of two hundred 
tons burden, together with the value of the fuperior rifk of the 
difference of the infurance between land and water-carriage. 
‘Were there no other communication between thofe two places, 
therefore, but by land-carriage, as no goods could be tranf- 
ported from the one to the other except fuch whofe price was 
very confiderable in proportion to their weight, they could 
carry.on but a fmall part of that commerce which is at prefent 
carried on between them, and confequently could give but a 
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{mall part of that encouragement which theyat prefent mu- 
tually afford to each other’s induftry. There could be little or 
no commerce of any kind between the diftant parts of the world. 
What goods could bear the expence of land-carriage between 
London and Calcutta? Or if there was any fo precious as to 
be able to fepport this expence, with what fafety could they be 
tranfported through the territories of fo many barbarous na- 
tions? Thofe two cities, howeyer, at prefent carry on together 
a very confiderable commerce, and, by matually afford a 
market, give a good deal of encouragement to each other’s in- 
duftry.’ 


In the fourth chapter Dr. Smith takes a view of the origin 
and ufe of money. He obferves, it is probable that many 
different commodities were fucceffively employed for this pur- 
pofe. In particular, it appears, that in ancient Greece, cattle 
were the inftruments of commerce, Thus we are told by 
Homer, that the armour of Diomed coft only nine oxen; but 
that of Glaucus, a hundred. Salt is faid to be the common 
inftrument of commerce and exchanges in Abyflinia; a {pe- 
cies of fhells in fome parts of the coaits of India; dried cod 
at Newfoundland; tobacco in Virginia; fugar in fome of our 
Weft India colonies; hides or dreffed leather in fome other 
countries ; and our author informs us there is at this day a 
village in Scotland, where he is told it is not uncommon for a 
workman to carry nails, inftead of money, to the baker’s fhop 
or the alehoufe. In all countries, however, he obferves, men 
have at laft been determined to give the preference, for: thig 
employment, to metals, Thefe are attended with the ad- 
vantage, that they cannot only be kept with as little lofs as 
any other commodity, hardly any thiag being lefs perifhable ; 
but they can likewife, without lofs, be divided into any num- 
ber of parts, as by fufion thofe parts can be eafily reunited ; 
a quality which no other equally darable commodities poflefs, 
and which renders them peculiarly fit to be the inftruments of 
commerce and circulation. 

' This remark, however, can only be applied to thofe times 
when metals were ufed in weight, and not by tale; as mo 
countries now afford coins of different denominations, for the 
convenience of commerce. —The author afterwards proceeds 
to examine what are the rules naturally obferved in exchange 
ing commodities, either for money or for one anather. He 
juttly obferves, that the world valve has two different mean- 
ings, exprefling fometimes the utility of a particular objeit, 
and fometimes the power of purchafing. other goods which ithe 
poffeffion of that objeé&t conveys. The one may be called 
** value in ufe;” the other, ‘* value in exchange.” In order 
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to inveftigate the principles which regulate the exchangeable . 
value of commodities, the author endeavours to thew, firft, 
what is the real meafure of this exchangeable value; or, 
wherein confifts the real price of all commodities; fecondly, 
what are the different parts of which this real price is com- 
pofed; and laftly, what are the different circumftances which 
fometimes raife fome or all of thefe different parts of price 
above, and fometimes fink them below their natural or or- 
dinary rate; or, what are the caufes which fometimes hinder 
the market price, or actual price, of commodities, from co- 
inciding exaétly with what may be called their natural price, 
Thefe inquiries form the fubjeé& of the three fucceeding chap- 
ters in the work ; previous to which the learned author en- 
treats both the patience and attention of the reader : 


* © His patience, fays he, in order to examine a detail which 
may perhaps in fome places appear unneceffarily tedious; and 
his attention in order to underftand what may, perhaps, after 
the fulleft explication which I am capable of ‘giving it, appear 
ftill in fome degree obfcure. Iam always willing to run fome. 
hazard of being tedious in order to be fure that I am perfpi- 
cuous; and after taking the utmoft pains that I can to be per-, 
{picuous, fome obfcurity may ftill appear to remain upon a fub- 
ject which is in its own nature extremely abftracted.’ 


We fhall defer the further account of this work with ob- 
ferving, for the encouragement of our readers, that their at- 
tention will be amply rewarded by the importance of the au- 
thor’s obfervations ; and that they cannot feel any difguft from 


fuch apt and agreeable explanations as thofe with which he: 
illuftrates the fubjeé. 


[ Zo be continued. | 





V. Notes and various Readings to Shakefpeare, Part the firf. 
With a general Gloffary. to. 10s. 6d. Dilly. 


AS feveral months have elapfed fince the publication of this 

volume, it is proper that we fhould, by way of apology, 
inform our readers of the extraordinary accident which, con- 
trary to the general rule we obferve, has fo long prevented 
the account of it from appearing in our Review. The cafe 
is, that the gentleman to whofe care the examination of this 
performance was entrufted, after having read a few pages of 
it, fell into a deep flumber, from which he did not awake 
till late in the month of February; and, to avoid further lofs 
of time, was obliged to difmifs his tafk while he could keep 
his eyes open over the Notes and various Readings of 


matter 
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tmafter Edward Capell, which operate ‘more powerfully 
than 





——‘ poppy of mandragora, 
Or all the drowfy fyrups of the world.’ 


From this circumftance we hope to be pardoned, not only 
for our delay, but prefent brevity. It might indeed be juftly 
Confidered as an abufe of time, to fpend many words uport 
a production which is entitled to fo little regard; though we 
are informed by the author that thefe e/aborate annotations 
have employed his attention feven years. 

In the Gloffary prefixed to the volume, we meet with near 
thirty words falfely explained. Many others which wanted ex- 
planation, are omitted, and as many illuftrated unneceffarily, 
But thefe, however important, are not the only faults with 
which this author is chargeable,. He has frequently indulged 
himfelf in indelicate, and even indecent illuftrations. Inftanceg 
of this kind may be found under the words *£ bolfter,’ * mam- 
met,’ * tup,’ © unfeminar’d,’ and * unftaunch’d,’ . 

With refpeét to the annotations, they are dull, tedious, and 
uninterefting 3; as may be feen by the following extra& from 
the beginning of the work, which is by no means the moft 
exceptionable part. 


‘1. 10. rather than flack it.| The verb in the old editions 8 
«« Jack ;” but this, having no active fignification,~~that is, not 
implying a€tion,—cannot properly be oppos’d to <* fiir up;’ 
“© flack,”—a reading of the three latter moderns, “is the very 
term the place calls for ; and fo natural a correction, that he 
who does not embrace it, muft be under the influence of fome 
great preposseffion. ! . 

‘ 4,2. O, that had! bow fad a paffage’ti: /] Seeing Helena 
disorder’d ; affected, as fhe imagines, by the mention of her 
father. ‘* Paffage” has no extraordinary force in this place, 
but means fimply~—a pafling over: ‘* how fad a pafage ’tis!” 
how: hard to» be pafl’d over without emotion and forrow lw 
«¢ Play,” inl. 5, has been alter’d tomp/ay’d; but very unne- 


ceflarily, to fay no more of it: it is a fubftantive of known . 


fignification, and oppos’d to another fubftantive*** work.” 

© D°, 23. ber difpositions foe inberits &c.] ‘The change of terms 
in this paflage, and the very uncommon fenfe that is put epon 
fome of them, have involv’d it in too much obfcurity. ‘* D//- 
positions,” mean~natural difpositions; by implication, good 
ones: and ‘* gifts,” the acquirements of education ; good ones, 
likewise; the firit he calls afterwards, jimplenc/s ; and then, 
‘* honeffy:” the other, with too much licence, ‘* virtuous gua- 
litics, virtues,” and (finally) ‘* gooduefs:” If the reader will 
carry this in his mind, he may be able to decypher the fpeech 
without a paraphrase; and will fee too the propricty of chang- 
Vou. XLII, March, 1779+ P ing 
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ing ‘* their” into ** her,” with the Oxford editor. But it 
fhould not be conceal’d from him, that the {peech has fome other 
defeéts befides these which are mention’d; fuch as will draw 
tipon it the cenfure of the grammarian and logician too ; the 
latter will fay of it,—that what the countefs is made to urge, is 
no fit reafon for entertaining the ‘¢ 4ofes”’ that fhe fpeaks of ; 
and the other will find a relative in it, that does not belong, as 
it fhould, to the fubftantive neareft at hand, but to another re- 
mote one; and these circumflances too have their fhare in the ~ 
{peech’s obfcurity. 

‘5, 11. Laf. How underfiand we that ?) But the critick may 
fay,—he underftands better the words alluded to, than he 
doeswhy Lafeu makes fo pert a remark on them: is it, for 
that the author would make us timely acquainted with a branch 
of this amiable character,—it’s unthinking and frenchman-like 
livelinefs ? ; 

‘ D°, 24. He cannot want the bef,) i. e. the beft advice, bet- 
ter than can be given him by me, taxing modeftly his own in- 
fufficiency ; the procurement of whicli advice, fays the fpeaker, 
muft be the neceflary confequence of the ‘* Jove” his good de- 
serts will draw on him..»The third line before this, is printed 
thus in the folio ;—-Fall on thy bead. Farewell my lord,”? the 
change made in the punctuation, and confequently in the ad- 
drefs, by the present editor, and what he has put in black cha- 
racter, can furely ftand in need of no words to explain or de- 
fend them:And the fame may alfo be faid of fome other 
changes: to wit, of that in 1. 4; of the infertion, 1. 8, in this 
page, and of thatin the next at 1. 5, the firft of which was made 
by the third modern. 

© 6, 27. Looks bleak.] But wherefore not—/ook, fays an ob- 
jeftor? Because ** wirtue’s fieely bones,” which it accords with, 
is put (poetically) for—fteely-bon’d virtue. What follows, 
may afk a little explaining, which take in these words. ** With- 
al,” that is—Add to this, that ‘* awsdom,” (perfons of under- 
ftanding) poor and thinly attir’d, may very often be feen to 
dance attendance on ** fo//y’”’ (men of flender capacities) that 
riots in all fuperfluity. 

‘ D°, 30. monarch.| This word (which fhould be accented 
upon the ultima) alludes, fomething covertly, to a being well 
known in the court of queen Elizabeth ; fee the ** School” in 
—Monarcho) but is underitood by Paroljes, and occasions his 
reply: that of Helen, which fellows it, fignifes—Nay, if you 
difclaim my appellation, fodo i yours. ** Solely a couard,” fix 
lines above this, has the force of-——and a coward,—(admiringly) 
one that flands alone and by himfelf, not to be match’d. 

‘97, 5. Keep him out.] The Oxford editor has here the moft 
violent alteration that can well be conceiv’d,-and the moft un- 
neceflary ; owing evidently to an Opinion, that ‘* keep out?” 
could have no other meaning than ‘* ¢arricado”’? which is made 
areply to: but ** £eep out” may mean-~keep ata diitance, let 
him 
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him not come near you: and that itis fo underftood by the 
perfon, ’tis {poke to, isevine’d by her reply,—** But be affails ;” 
that is, —he will not keep his diftance, he has made his ap- 
proaches, and will attack us in form.«~Inftead of ‘* rasional,” a 
little way lower, the fame editor has—zational, taking it from 
his predeceffor ; but ** rational encreafe” fignifies— encreafe of 
beings that have reafon :And a fentence fome lines after this, 
“* He, that bangs bimfe!f, is a virgin,” has been neediefly tame 
per’d with too: ‘* is a virgin,” imports more than —is like a 
virgin, for it is the ftrongeft mode of expreffing fimilitude ; 
fignifying—is the thing itfelf, guilty of the very fame crime that 
fhe is guilty of, for “ virginity murders itfelf;” &c..™ The 
emendation, 1. 6, 1s found in the fourth modern only; the 
other, 1. 17, in all of them, and fo is that in the opposite 
age. 

si 8, 24. Not my virginity yet.| With fhould be fupply’d from 
the fentence before: ** Not [with] my virginity yet; mean- 
ing—that fhe would keep it a little longer: and is an evafive 
reply to a knavifh queftion. The difcourfe growing fomethin 
too rich for her, is abruptly broken off; and the fanciful paf- 
fage that follows, as abruptly begun upon: the words that in- 
troduce it, are taken from the Oxford edition, and happily 
chofen; the chafm as completely filled up by them, as was ever 
done by words of that fort. 

‘ 10, 12. Our remedies, &c.] This fententious and rythmical 
fpeech is like others of the kind in this author, clofe, and full 
of words of no ufual fignification. ‘* Fated,” in the next line, 
means—inhabited by fates: that is, in the opinion of men? 
‘© Native,” a little lower, has the fenfe of—congenial; and the 
line it occurs in, affords a fubftantive— ** /kes’’— that will not 
be found in our ampleft di€tionaries. ‘* Weigh their pains in 
JSenfe,” is—calculate over-nicely, what trouble and pain of the 
fenfe their undertaking muft put them to; and fo intimidate 
themfelves by it, as to ‘* /uppose,”? that ‘* what bath been can- 
not be’? which is certainly groundlefs, for (as fhe prefently 
fubjoins) ** Who ever firove,” &c. The means the takes after- 
wards then comes into her thoughts, and fhe leaves the fcene 
with a declaration of trying them.’ 


Among the numerous blemifhes of this uncouth production, 
we may include the multiplicity of references, not only to 
various paflages of the volume, but to the author’s ‘* School,” 
a work not yet publifhed, and which, for the honour of tafte 
and literature, we hope will never appear. 
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VI. Lesters from the Duchefs de Crui and others, om Sudjeds moral 
and entertaining, wherein the Charact:r of the Female Sex, 
avith their Rank, Importance, and Confequence is ftated, and their 


relative Duties in Life are enforced. § vols. fmall 8vo, 125. 6d. 
Jewed, Robfon. ; 


tf i narrow limits which cuftom has affigned to the pro- 
vince of the fair, in the occupations of life, had given 
rife to an opinion that the fex was formed by nature inca- 
pable of great attainments in what relates to the more elevated 
faculties of the mind. Bur of iate, the Britifh ladies in par- 
ticular have by their own example, as well as arguments, 
clearly refuted this error; and there is hardly any branch of 
polite literature which has not heen fuccefsfully cultivated by 
fome female genius of the prefent age. The lady whofe pro- 
dution now lies before us, affords additional proof of the 
juftnefs of the claim, which has been maintained by other 
advocates for the fex in favour of their diitinguifhed abilities. 
Nor can we avoid obferving, in juftice not enly to her mo- 
defty, but to that of her fifter-authors, that they feem to be 
animated with an emulation for vindicating the honour of 
woman in general, rather than for acquiring to themfelves the 
invidious reputation of great accomplifliments. 

Though thefe Letters nominally derive their erigin from the 
correfpondence of a lady whole title might appear to be of 
French etymology, it is evident that the author is one of the 
fair daughters of this ifland; and the principal charaéters are 
either Englifh or Scotch. We are informed by an advertife- 
ment, that they were written.in the nurfery, while the lady 
was furrounded by her children; and that they never would 
have been made public, had not the importunity of friends 
overcome the difidence which the author entertained refpe&- 
ing their merit. Admonitions of this nature are too often 
the effe& of partiality ; bat we are perfuaded that, in the pre- 
fent inftance, the generality of readers will fubfcribe to the 
“opinion of thofe who advifed the publication. Indeed the 
lady muft have been totally void of female vanity, not to feel 
a {trong defire of committing to the prefs fuch a produGion, as 
was likely not only to afford inftruction and entertainment, but 
to procure her a confiderable degree of literary fame, when the 
fhould be known as the author. 

It cannot be expecied that we fhould pive a particular ac- 
count of a Jeries of familiar Letters, that amount to feventy- 
four in number, and thofe too, for the moft part of great 
“extent, We mutt therefore content ourfelves with laying be- 
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fore the reader a fpecimen of the work, and delineating its 
general character. 

The chief défign of thefe Letters is to recommend a ra- 
tional fyftem of education, to each of the fexes; and this 
important object is accomplifhed both by precept and ex- 
ample. The following extract, as being the moft eafily de- 
tached, is taken from a part of the work, in which fix ladies 
are introduced, in different fituations, with whom the lady 
is La sty to converfe on the fubject of marriage. 


¢ Your pafiion was to be rich, you married a man you de= 
fpifed, and whofe intrinfic worth is centered in his wealth: 
which gave charms even to deformity, transformed Hymen into 
Mammon, and the God of love into a fatyr. Content yourfelf 
then with his riches, enjoy it, cultivate your tafte for thofe ad- 
vantages it can produce ; and let thefe confole you for the lofs 
of every thing you have facrificed for it. Have recourfe to the 
principles of your determination: you had other offers; you 
have therefore examined, compared, chofen, and regreted. Be 
firm to this decifion of your own judgment, and do not aét in- 
confiftently, by repining you do not “poffels what you did not 
purchafe. If the vices, if the follies of your hufband, thould 
become every day more and mors intolerable to you, -it will be 
in vain for you to regret the tranquility, the peace, the tender 
affection, éndearing attention, or confidential intercourfe, which 
might have diftinguifhed your days, had you been united to a 
man of merit. Inthe height of your defpair, you exclaim! 
*« Was it for this, my amiable mother nurtured me with fuch 
care, and cultivated in me, every ideareplete with honour, en- 
livened by fentimentr, and corrected with tendernefs? Alas! 
thefe embellifiments do now but add to my mifery, in rendering 
me more fenfible of the wretchednefs of my flate. The man [ 
am chained to, is fo far from poffeffing fenfibility or tafte, that 
he is dead to every impreflion of merit; and modefty, which 
might have endeared me to a man of delicacy, renders me hate- 
fal to this libertine ; who, by the indecency of his difcourfe, is 
continually offending againft the fenfations of a virtuous mind. 
While I regret the lofs of intellectual enjoyment, my regret is 
ftrengthened by the direful effects of its privation on him. 
Mutval efleem is as neceffary in the married ftate, as mutual 
affection; neither of which I enjoy. What is pomp, equi- 
page, Or f{plendor, compared with fuch feraphic fenfations 
dwelling 1n the human heart ? Will the blaze of diamonds atone 
for the deficiency of this paflion ? Willthe gold of Ophir, melted 
into one mafs, weigh againft the raptures of uniting hearts, 
warmed with fentiment and truth? 

* As this man’s charatter was well known before you married 
him, can you have now any juft reafon of complaint, efpecially 
@s you have not even the excufe of partiality to plead for his 
perfon ? Recolle& your own "—. felith views ; your prevail. 
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ing paflion has been gratified, and you will pardon me, for 
gueitioning whether you would relinquifh the advantages of 
your wealth, to be reftored again to your liberty. Mifs Aitchen 
favours us with the following paffage from one of Lucian’s 
Dialogues. jupiter complains to Cupid, that though he had 
fo many intrigues, he was never fincerely beloved: in order to 
be beloved, fays Cupid, you mufl lay afide your egis and your 
thunderbolts ; you muft curl and perfume your hair, place a 
garlan’ on your head, and walk with a foft ftep, and affume 
a winning obfequious deportment.” ‘* But, replied Jupiter, I 
am not willing to refign fo much of my dignity.” ‘* Then, 
returns Cupid, leave off defiring to be loved.” He wanted to 
be Jupiter and Adonis at the fame time: as you do to be rich 
and happy. Whatright had you to expect that a miracle was 
to be performed in your favour? you knew well that the wretch 
to whom you have allied yourfelf, forfook humanity, and every 
genial feeling of an upright and honeft heart, in the acquifition 
of that fortune, which you wifhed to poifefs, and have obtained, 
and which has fince pampered the vices which difgut you. If 
he enumerates the fpoils of his victories in——~, are they not Co- 
vered with the blood of the vanquifhed ! Did he give peace and 
happinefs to the conquered! Did he accept the gifts of their 
orcs to ufe them to: the comfort of thofe whofe fathers, 
ons, or hufbands, were maffacred! Did he ufe his power to 
gain fecurity and freedom to the regions of oppreffion and 
lavery ! Did he endear the Britifh name by examples of ge- 
nerofity! Did he return with the confcioufnefs of his duty dif- 
charged to his country, and humanity to his fellow-creatares ! 
If he was deficient in all this, what manner of right had you to 
expect tendernefs and affection from him! You might with the 
fame propriety look for the fenfitive plant ina bed of nettles, 
and then complain you are ftung by them. But you need not 
be upbraided for the folly of your election, fince your own ex- 
perience is but too fevere a monitor, Debafement is the child 
of pride. All that remains for you now, is to render yourfelf 
as eafy as poflible ; it is your duty to foothe the melancholy dif- 
pofition your hufband will be in (when alone), from a recol- 
Jeétion of his crimes. Perhaps, by ufing your influence ju- 
dicioufly, you may yet have itin your power to humanife his 
paffions, and refine his pleafures: but your good fenfe will tell 
you that there is fo much pride interwoven with the heart of 
man, that his obftinacy will never condefcend to receive any 
more than a hint from a wife. A hufband is more likely to be 
praifed into virtue, than rallied out of vice; and the moft ef- 
fential point in the art of leading others, is to conceal from 
them that they are led at all. If he reforms, and thinks the 
world gives him the credit of it, in a fhort time he will be- 
lieve it proceeded from his own will and inclinations, which 
will infure his conftancy in it. Every method is laudable on 
your part, torectaim your hufband, except an affectation of 
sonds 
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fondnefs for him: this would be a profanation of love: anda 
woman capable of fuch abject deceit, I fhould look upon as ca- 
pable of the moft determined bafenefs. If his crimes have hard- 
ened him, it will be in vain for you to attempt his reformation : 
but while you lament his depravity, you are left at liberty to 
{pend your own time as you think proper. The gratifications 
of fociety, and the fecrecy of folitude, are now equally in your 
power; pleafe yourfelf and be content. If gaiety and diffi- 
pation are your purfuits ; itcannot be denied that they are flight 
counterpoifes for domeftic felicity: but as the latter is entirely 
out of your reach, you fhould endeavour to make yourfelf eafy. 
It is your own judgment alone that muft lead you to obtaining 
that tranquility: which you may poffibly find in the exulting 
joy of fuccouring virtue in diftrefs, merit in indigence and ob- 
fcurity ; in wiping tears from the eyes of affiiction, and in 
making the widow’s heart to leap for joy. The ferene com- 
placency which {prings in a good mind, on the exertion of be- 
nevolent principles, cannot be defcribed ; like the peace of God, 
it paffeth knowledze. The poet fays, : 


‘ It is a joy poffefs’d by few indeed! 

Dame Fortune has fo many fools to feed, 

She cannot oft afford, with all her ftore, 

To yield her fmiles, where nature {mil’d before. 

To finking worth a cordial hand to lend; 

With better fortune to furprife a friend ; 

To chear the modeft ftranger’s lonely ftate ; 

Or fnatch an orphan family from fate ; 

To do, poffefs’d with virtue’s nobleft fire, 

Such gen’rous deeds, as we with tears admire. 
ARMSTRONG. 


'¢ Thus you may evince the reality of your feelings, whilft it 
is in vain for others in lefs affluent circumftances to manifeft 
their benevolence as they wifh. Thus alfo, may you turn 
your hufband’s (ill-acquired) perifhable goods of fortune, into 
real bleflings. 

‘ Wealth not only gilds the prefent moments as they pafs ; 
but like the fun, conftantly fupplies thofe rays which cherifh all 
on whom they fall, and conftitute an uninterrupted feries of fe- 
licity in the bofom of that perfon from whom they proceed : 
whilft, on the contrary, the weight of poverty not only diftreffes 
a perfon for the prefent, but may perhaps prevent him from 
emerging into happinefs, and others from participating of that 
‘benevolence, which warrants the means of exemplifying its 
fincerity. What muft the poor man fuffer, when the eye of 
- friendfhip becomes inverted by his misfortunes.in the world, 
and where he looks in vain around him for the benevolence of 
fympathy, and the confolations of human attachment.” 


Thefe Letters in general difcover the author to have great 
knowledge of the world, and that her obfervations have been 
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made with much difcernment, She feems to have improved a 


natural aeutenefs of kpeanirt both by reading and refleétion. 


Confidered as a female writer, (we beg pardon of the ladies for 
this diftin@tion) her acquaintance with ancient authors is extra- 
ordinary, and the folidity of her remarks might do honour to 
thofe of the other fex. From the approbation which this 
produdtion will probably receive from the public, we cannot 
but entertain a hope of being foon informed to whom we 
are indebted for a. novel in which virtue and good fenfe 
are fo confpicuoufly blended, and where entertainment is fo 


much enriched with jeft and ufeful obfervations on human 
life. 





VII. The Charader and Condu& of the Female Sex, and the Ad- 
wantages to be derived by young Men from the Society of virtuous 


Women. & Difcourfe, by James Fordyce, D. D. 8v0. 15. Oa, 


Cadell, 


[O89 Chefterfield, among other refleCtions on women, hag 

very farcaftically obferved, that their converfation is only 
** an entertaining tattle *:” that is, we are to fuppofe, a little 
frivolous difcourfe on the weather, the news of the day, the 
faux pas of ladies in the .confpicuous walks of life, the bon 
ton, the public places, the fafhions of the feafon; and when 
thefe general topics are exhaufied, the elegance of a gown, 
an apron, a muff, acap, or a feather. He therefore tells us, 
that. **-a man of fenfe only trifles with them, plays with them, 
fiatters and humours them; treating them as he does a 
fprightly forward child.” Women then, according to his 
lordfhip’s ideas, are only what Dryden, with equa) propriety, 
calls the men, ** children of a larger growth;” and confe- 
quently, the employment of the two fexes, when they meet, 
can be only trifling, or playing, or infignificant chit-chat +. 
But the fage divine in thefe difcourfes, endeavours to raife the 
minds of his young difciples above thefe levities, afluring them 
that there is “ an intelle€tual, moral, and /piritua/ intercourfe, 
which ought to fubfift between the two fexes.” 

This, we confefs, is a fublime, but, we are afraid, a fruit- 
lefs attempt. It is indeed hardly poffible, in any degree, to 
confine the young, gay, giddy, feathered part of our fpecies to 
a fpiritual intercourfe. It will be an extraordinary acquifition, 
if he can promote fuch an intelle&ual communication between 
their grandfathers and grandmothers. 


—— 





be Let. 1293 + Thatis, the chat of chits. 
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But be this as it may, the Jadies are obliged to Dr. Fordyce 
for his vindication of their chara€ter and condué. 


¢ It is certain, he fays, that favages, and thofe who are but 
little removed from their condition, have feldom behaved to 
women with much refpeét or tendernefs. On the other hand, 
it is known, that in civilized nations they have ever been ob- 
jects of both; that, in the moft heroic flates of antiquity, their 
judgement was often honoured as the ftandard, and their fuf- 
frages often fought as the reward, of merit; and though in thofe 
flates the allurement of feminine foftnefs was perhaps not ale 
ways fufficiently underftood, owing probably to that paffion for 
public interefts, and extenfive fame, which feems to have overs 
powered all other emotions; it muft yet be acknowledged, that 
the ladies of ancient days frequently poffeffed a wonderful in- 
fluence in what concerned the political welfare, and private af- 
fections, of the people to whom they belonged. But fay, my 
friends, does it not reflect fome luftre on the fair fex, that 
their talents and virtues have fiill been mof revered in pee 
riods of the greateit renown? And tell me, I befeech you; 
what age or country, diftinguifhed in the annals of fame, has 
not received a part of that diftinétion from the numbers of wo- 
men, whom it produced, confpicuous for their virtues and their 
talents? Look at this, in which you live: does it not derive a 
very confiderable fhare of its reputation from the female pens, 
that eminently adorn it ? Look into the hiftory of the world at 
large: do not you find, that the female fex have, in a variety 
of ways, contributed largely to many of its moft important 
events? Look into the great machine of fociety, as it moves be- 
fore you; do not you perceive, that they are flill among its 
principal {prings? Do not their charaéters and manners dee 
affect the paflions of men, the interefts of education, and thofe 
domeitic tcenes, where fo much of life is paft, and with which 
its happinefs or mifery is fo intimately blended? Confult your 
own experience, and confefs, whether you are not touched by 
almott every thing they do, or fay, or look: confefs, whether 
their very foibles, and follies, do not often intereft, and fome- 
times pleafe you?’ 


In this extra&t fome of the author’s arguments, in favour of 
women, are unguarded and equivocal. It is allowed, that a 
general tendernefs and refpect for the fair fex is a criterion of 
national politenefs and refinement of manners. It is admitted, 
that this country is adorned by the writings of many ingenious 
ladies now living; fuch as, Macaulay, Carter, Montagu, 
Brooke, Lennox, Barbauld, and many others. But when our 
author obferves, that ‘ women have contributed largely to 
many of the moft important events,’ the lampooners of the 
fex will be apt toreply: it is true, women have been the caufe 
of many memorable revolutions, 
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«¢ Who was’t betray’d the capitol? a woman. 
Who loft Mark Anthony the world? a woman. 
Who was the caufe of a long ten year’s war, 

And laid at laft old Troy in afhes ? Woman.” 


© You are touched, fays the author, by almoft every thin 
they do, or fay, or look: their very foibles and follies often 
intere{t and fometimes pleafe you,’—Granted. But this ob- 
fervation only proves, that women are often pleafing triflers, 
and men fimple inamoratos, 

The doétor indeed feems to have had an early partiality for 
the ladies; but he was not one of thofe fimple fwains, who 
are * pleafed with foibles and follies.’ His admiration was 
founded on fublimer priaciples. 


‘ As for ourfelves, fays he, we do not think it requires much 
fortitude to confefs our having felt an early predileétion for good 
and amiable women. It proceeded from an early obfervation of 
the modefty which always adorns their deportment, of the ele- 

ance and vivacity which often diftinguifh their converfation, 
and of that delightful intereft which the tender affe&tions, and 
attractive manners, found among the moft valuable of the fex, 
are peculiarly adapted to create in hearts of the leaft feeling. 
Nor has our opinion in their favour, or our attachment to their 


fociety, been leffened, by longer experience, in any greater 


proportion than there is reafon to apprehend-the pleafing fen- 
fibilities, and flattering ideas, of youth on moft other fubjects, 
will naturally be lowered in the progrefs of life.’ 


In this paragraph the author defcribes the pleafing fen- 
fibilities, which he has occafionally felt in a /piritual intercourfe 
with good and amiable women: in the following paflage he 
contrafts thefe fine perceptions with the fordid pleafures, which 
libertines enjoy in the fociety of courtezans. 


¢ Tell us, ye votaries of Vice, ye who paint her with the 
fmiling afpect of pleafure, poffeffed of unrivalled attractions, 
furrounded with inexhauftible flores of delight, tell us, we con- 
jure you, what fhe has to offer, as a proper compenfation for 
the abfence of that ineffable charm which attends the image of 
female innocence and fweetnefs ? But we appeal to more com- 
peient judges ; to fuch as have tried both fides, made the com- 
parifon, and fixed their choice for the better part. Let them 
decide, whether, next to the joy arifing from a confcioufnefs of 
virtue in their own breafts, there be any equal to the contem- 
plation of her faireft forms in the behaviour of others; of 
thofe women in particular, from whofe powers to pleafe, to 
captivate, in namelefs irrefiftible ways, the derives an additional 

lovelinefs. 
«Have any of you, my young auditors, worn away, by a 
courfe of riot, your ‘fenfibility to the enchantment you formerly 
found 
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found in fuch company? I pity you from my foul. I fay not 
merely, that you have loft one of the fineft perceptions of the 
mind: I go farther, and aver, that you are eftranged from the 
moft elegant enjoyments of the heart, from its tendereft withes, 
its fofteit anxieties, its fweeteft hopes. The fuperior endear- 
ments of female friendfhip, the triumphant fenfe of poflefling 
the affection of an intelligent and worthy woman, you, fir, 
you are condemned never to know. Go, thou wretched mao, 
and try if thou canft fill up their place by the mercenary careffes 
of proftitutes, and the applaufes of unattached, unfeeling, hol- 
Jow-hearted libertines. But I turn from fo fad a furvey to 
thofe happy youths who have hitherto efcaped fuch contami- 
nating influence, 

‘ As it is probable, that moft of you will, after the confine- 
ment of the fchool, of the college, of an apprenticefhip, or of 
whatever other early ftudy, pafs much of your time in the com- 
pany of women, it deeply imports you to confider, with what 
fort of women you fhould affociate. The infinite mifchiefs at- 
tendant on communication with thofe miferable females, who 
have forfeited their honour, I will not now attempt to relate. 
At prefent I will take it for granted, that the fons of reafon 
fhould converfe only with the daughters of virtue.’ 


Our author, having ftigmatized the profligate part of the 
fair fex, and cautioned his young friends againft their con- 
taminating influence, makes the following juft remark, in ex- 
tenuation of their criminality. 


¢ With regard to the greater part of them, is it not fome mi- 
tigation of their guilt, and fhould it not obtain fome compafiion 
for their frailty, that their natural folicitude to engage the at- 
tention and tendernefs of the men has been turned into a handle 
for their deftruGtion ? Their fond imaginations have been fet on 
fire by obfequioufnefs, and courtfhip, and adulation, and pro- 
mifes, and proteftations, and prefents, and vows without end. 
And all the while, perhaps, they have been without a parent to 
protect, or a friend to warn them. Of thofe who have parents, 
and friends as they are called, how few are the happier for that 
circumftance! how many are much the more to be pitied! 
thofe very perfons, God knows, beijing frequently fo worth- 
lefs, ag to encourage, jf not to inflru&t them in vice and im- 

i€ty. 

. ‘ That women, who have gone aftray, fhould fometimes run 
to exceffes, beyond the ordinary limits of male tranfgreffion, 
may perhaps be accounted for from the viyacity peculiar to the 
fex; from awith to efcape, by the violence and rapidity of 
their career, that reflection which men have many more ways 
of eluding ; and, may we not add, from that paffion for attract- 
ing notice by fome means or other, which, after burfting. the 
bounds of duty and decorum, hopes to effect its purpofe by 
fingularity in wickednels, and audacity of manners ? 


Ip 
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In other paffages, the author very properly expofes the craft, 
the duplicity, the falfhood, the treachery, the dark and deep 
underminings, hourly pratifed by multitudes of our fex to gain 
their ends among the other. - 


¢ The worthieft characters are marked generally by an open- 
nefs, and always by a probity, that reflects the greateft credit 
on their hearts, and, I add, on their underftandings alfo. Yes, 
my beloved and honoured auditors, after all that a late well- 
known mafter, patron, and teacher, of diffimulation has ad- 
vanced to the contrary, I do not hefitate to pronounce diffimu- 
lation, and indeed the whole family of cunning, by whatever 
name dignified, impotent and miferable apes of manly ability 
and genuine wifdom. I fubjoin, that men of integrity and fen- 
timent difplay a noblenefs, which fails not fooner or later to 
ftrike and perfuade beyond all the paltry arts in the world; and 
I call the beft and greateft fpirits of every age to witnefs, that 
{nch men are placed upon an eminence, from which they may 
look down, with fuperlative fcorn, on the whole inglorious race 
of knaves, liars, and diffemblers.’ 


In conformity to thefe obfervations we cannof*forbear taking 
notice of a remarkable difference between the fentiments and 
maxims of Chefterfield and Cicero, addreffed to their refpective 
fons, The former fays, ‘ no bufinefs can be carried on with- 
out fome difimulation ; it is fimulation, that is falfe, mean, and 
criminal. *.? But the latter, who was a courtier as well as the 
former, affirms, that both fimulation and diffimulation ought 
to be banifhed from fociety : ex omni vita fimulatio di fimulatioque 
tolenda eft +. | 

At the conclufion of this difcourfe the author addreffes his 
young difciples in the following terms : 


« Afterall we have faid refpecting the advantage to be derived 
by young men from the fociety of virtuous women, much mutt be 
left to you? own reflections. Reprefent to yourfelves a youth 
of good fenfe, and good difpofitions, dedicating a confiderable 
‘fhare of his focial hours to the converfation of a few females, 
who were chafte but not fevere, frank but not indelicate, good- 
natured but with proper dignity, ferious and lively ‘by turns, 
police and fincere at the fame time, elegant without vanity, 
knowing without pride, and pious without oftentation: you, 
my brothers, can better imagine than I can defcribe, the im- 
provements which he muft neceffarily receive from fuch com- 
munications. 

* When I fpoke of a few females, I did not think only of the 
young. Thofe men who fhould deny attractive qualities to 
women advanced or advancing in life, and avoid their com- 
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pany on that account, would betray a bad underftanding and a 
worfe taille. Whatever they may think of the affertion, nothin 
can be more true, than that many, very many, of the moft ac- 
complifhed and moft agreeable companions, are to be found 
among fuch of the other fex, as have outlived the allurements of 
youth, with the httle conceits, affeftations, and follies, to which 
it is fubject, and have matured, by recolleétion and experience, 
the beft acquifitions of their early days. Perhaps, indeed, one 
of the fureft marks of fobriety, and intelligence, is having a 
pleafure in the converfation of age. 

‘ Bleffed are thofe of both fexes, who, by the fweeteft fym- 
phony of minds and hearts attainable in this world, together 
with the daily practice of all the Chriftian virtues, are preparing 
for the immortal concert of the fons and daughters of God. 
‘Take care, beloved and honoured, we call upon you in God’s 
name to take care, left any of you fhould, by a contrary courfe, 
expofe yourfelves to the infamy and horror of an everlafting ex- 
Clufion from that divine aflembly.’ &c. 


The reader will find many excellent precepts and obferv- 
ations, relative to the conduét of youth, in thefe Difcourfes, 
adapted to the fituation and circumftances of both fexes, and 
expreffed with delicacy and propriety. Yet in fome places, 
perhaps, the author’s language has the tone of a fenti- 
mental’ Arcadian, breathing out the gentle whifpers of Plae 
tonic love. 

The author has obferved very little order in the arrangement 
of his thoughts. 

This addrefs is faid to have been felef&ted from a fet of dif- 
courfes, intended chiefly for the improvement of young men, 
which are to be publifhed with all convenient fpeed. 


VIII. The Nonconformifi’s Memorial : being an Account of the Mi- 
nifiers, who were Ejected or Silenced after the Reftoration, parti- 
cularly by the A& of Uniformity, which took place on Bartholomew- 
day, Atiguft 24, 1652, We. Ge. Ge. 2 vols. Svo, 16s. 
Harris. 


BY the a&t of Uniformity, which was paffed in the year 1662 
it was required, that every clergyman fhould be re-or- 
dained, if he bad not before received epifcopal ordination’; 
fhould declare his affent to every thing contained in the Book 
of Common Prayer; fhould take the oath of canonical obe- 
dience ; fhould abjure the folemn league and covenant, and 
fhould renounce the principle of taking arms, on any pretence 
whatfoever, againit the king. 

Abbé Milot, a fenfible, and, in the prefent cafe, an un- 
biaffed hifiorian, delivers his fentiments of this a@ in the fol- 
lowing terms: 





‘ The 
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* The a& of Uniformity produced a kind of ecclefiaftical 
revolution. It was called the aé& of St. Bartholomew, becaufe 
the execution of it was fixed to the z,th of Auguft, the 
feftival of that apoftle. Without deferving to be compared 
with the French St. Bartholomew, it gave a proof of the in- 
vincible obftinacy of the enthufiafts.’ 

Hume fays, ‘ a combination had been entered into by the 
more zealous of the prefbyterian ecclefiaftics to refufe the fub- 
fcription ; in hopes, that the bifhops would not dare at once 
to expel fo great a number of the moft popular preachers. 
The catholic party at court, who wifhed to divide the pro- 
teftants, encouraged them in this obitinacy, and gave them 
hopes, that the king would protect them in their refufal. The 
king himfelf by his irrefolute conduét, contributed, either from 
defign or accident, to encreafe this opinion. Above all, the 
terms of fubfcription had been made very ftriét and rigid, on 
purpofe to difguft all the zealous and fcrupulous amongft the 
prefbyterians, and deprive them of their livings. About 2000 
of the clergy, in one day, relinquifhed their benefices; and 
to the great aftonifhment of the court, facrificed their intereft 
to their religious tenets. Fortified by fociety in their fufferings, 
they were refolved to undergo any hardfhips, rather than 
openly renounce thofe principles, which, on other occafions, 
they were fo apt, from intereft, to warp or elude. The church 
enjoyed the pleafure of retaliation ; and even pufhed, as ufual, 
the vengeance farther than the offence. During the dominion 
of the parliamentary party, a fifth of the livings had been left 
to the ejeied clergy; but this indulgence, though at firft in- 
fifted on by the houfe of peers, was now refufed to the pref- 
byterians. However difficult to conciliate peace among theo- 
logicians, it was hoped by many, that fome relaxation in the 
terms of communion might have kept the prefbyterians united 
to the church, and have cured thofe ecclefiaftical fa&ions, 
which had been fo fatal, and were {till fo dangerous. Bifhop- 
ricks were offered to Calamy, Baxter, and Reynolds, great 
leaders among the prefbyterians; which the laft only could be 

revailed on to accept. Deaneries and oiher promotions were 
refufed by many.’ 

Dr. Calamy’s account of thefe men has ever been held in 
high eftimation. His work having been long fince out of 
ots, many of the Diffenters have wifhed for a new edition of 


jt. But as it confifts of four large oftavo volumes, including 
the Life of Mr. Baxter, and the Hiftory of the Times, it has 
been thought expedient to bring it into a fmaller compafs, by 
omitting fome things, which are redundant, and at prefent 
uninterefting ; and likewife to infert in their proper places the 

author’s 
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author’s fubfequent additions in the Continuation, in order to 
obviate the difagreeable neceffity of turning to different voe 
lumes for a complete account of almoft every minifter. 

This is what is) attempted in the prefent publication. Be- 
fides which, the editor has made many improvements in the 
ftyle of his author, has correéted a great number of miftakes, 
and inferted many new anecdotes, extraéted from Lives, Me- 
moirs, funeral Sermons, &c, or communicated by correfpon- 
fpondents. 

This work is likewife embellifhed with elegant engravings, 
of the heads of Baxter, Owen, Howe, Calamy, Bates, Caryl, 
Manton, Goodwin, Gilpin, Flavel, Gouge, Doolittle, and 
feveral others mentioned in the Memorial. 

Bifhop Burnet, fpeaking of thefe divines, obferves, that’ 
many of them were diftinguifhed by their abilities and their 
zeal *, And Mr. Locke remarks, that Bartholomew-day was 
fatal to our church and religion, in throwing out a very great 
number of worthy, learned, pious, and orthodox divines +. 

That many of them were fuch as Burnet and Locke repre- 
fent them, we readily allow; but, that their non-conformity 
was * fatal to our church and religion’, is a point we cannot fo 
implicitly admit. Numbers of them were more likely to con- 
vert religion into fanaticifm, than preach it in its native purity 
and perfection. 

. There is undoubtedly a great deal of ufeful information in 
thefe volumes. But no man can pretend to read them through, 
who is not endowed with an uncommon fhare of piety and 
patience. 


A. 





nn“ 


IX. An Efay towards eftablifhing the Melody and Meafure of Speech 
to be expreffed and perpetuated by peculiar Symbols. 4to, 105. 6d, 
Almon. 


]% the work now before us, we meet with fomething new, 

which has particularly attracted our attention. Even to 
think with novelty challenges fome degree of praife, though it 
fhould end only in a paradox. It is a mark of genius, at 
leaft, which is not confined to, though often reftrained by, 
fcience. Skakefpeare owed his fuccefs to his never having 
heard of Ariftotle’s Unitie, or read Horace De Arte. 

But there is here fomething better than novelty to recom- 
mend this Effay; as the thought is not only ingenious in itfelf, 


— |) 





* Hiftory of his own Times, vol i. p. 315. 12mo. edit. 
t Locke’s PSS. Works, Des Maizeaux, Col, p, 62, Fel, ad. edit, 
p. 20. Letter from a Perfon of Quality, 
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but the reducing it to prattice may be alike ufeful to the fea 
nate, the ftage, and the bar.—Ornamental, at lealt, it. mutt 
be, as an addition and an improvement to the liberal arts, 
Speech is made one of the diftinguithing charaGeriftics of 
man: and whatever conduces to the perfection of that excel 
lence, ought ever to be gratefully accepted of by him, and 
fondly adopted into the provincé of literature. 

When we mentionthe novelty of this thought, we do not mean 
to propofe it as one entirely original, except in the branch to 
which it is here applied: for the notes of the gamut, the 
fymbols for dancing, cven the letters of the alphabet, that 


happy art 
‘ Of painting thoughts, and {peaking to the eyes,’ 
are feverally a fpecies of the fame invention. 

Nay, the fimilitude between the notes here recommended; 
and thofe of mufic, is acknowledged by the author himfelf, 
who has premifed that none but perfons well fkilled in that 
art, both the theory and the practice of it, can be capable 
thoroughly, or with tolerable eafe to themfelves, to compre- 
hend the meaning or purpofe of his fcheme. But when this 
art is perfected, and once brought into familiar ufe, we think 
it may be as poflible to convey an oration from one kingdom to 
another, or hand it down to pofterity, in the manner, ftyle, 
and emphafis of the fpeaker, as a fong with the air under- 
written, which a mafter can fing or play, at fight, as juftly 
as the compofer ; every word or fyllable being marked with 
the proper meafure and infle&tion of the original expreffion. 

There is no giving extracts, on fpecimens of fuch a work as 
this, without being in poffeflion of the types referred to in 
it, or framing fimilar ones; we fhall therefore only quote 
a paflage from the preface, to point out the imperfection 
or deficiency that is intended to be remedied by this dee 
vice. | . 
¢ The puzzling obfcurity relative to the melody and mea- 
fure of fpeech, which has hitherto exifted between modern critics 
and ancient grammarians, has been chiefly owing to a want 
of terms and characters, fufficient to diftinguifh clearly the fe- 
veral properties and accidents belonging to language; fuch as 
accent, emphafis, quantity, paufe, and force. Inftead of 
which five terms they have generally made ufe of two only, 
accent and quantity, with fome loofe hints concerning paufes 3 
but without any clear and fufficient rules for their ufe, or ad- 
meafurement.. So that the definitions required for diftin- 

uifhing between the expreffion of force (or loudnefs) and em~ 


phafis, with their feveral degrees, were worfe- than loft; their 
| : dif- 
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difference being tacitly felt, though not explained, or reduced 
to rule, was the caufe of confouniing ail the reft.: 

© In like manner, there ftill exits another defe& in literal 
language, of a-fimilar kind; that is, there are in nature, nei+ 
ther more, nor lefs, than feven vowel founds, befide diph- 
thongs; for which feven, the priocipal nations in Europe ufe 
only five characters (for the y has, with us, no found diftin® 
from the 7) and this defect throws the orthography and pronuns 
ciation of the whole into uncertainty and confufion. 

‘ In order to diftinguifh whatare vowels, and what are not, 
let this be the definition of a vowel found; viz. a fimple found 
capable of being continued invariably the fame, for a long time, 
(for example, as long asthe breath lafts), without any change 
of the organs, that is, without any movement of the throat, 
tongue, lips, or jaws. But a diphthong found is made by 
blending two vowel founds, by a very quick pronunciation, 
into one.’ 

The above definition of a vowel is the moft precife and com- 
plete we have ever met with. We fhall now conclude 
our remarks with corroborating our approbation of this Effay, 
by the concurrent opinion of the learned, ingenious, and phi-~ 
lofophic author of The Origin and ;Progrefs of Language, 
given on this work, in a letter of his to fir John Pringle, pur- 
pofely on this fubject. 

“< Upon the whole, it is my opinion, as well as of all the 
mufical men here, to whom [have fhewn it, that Mr. Steele’s * 
Differtation is a moft ingenious performance. It is reducing to 
an art what was thought incapable of all rule and meafure; 
and it fhews, that there is a melody and rhythm io our lan- 
guage, which, I doubt not, may be improved, by obferving 
and noting what is moft excellent of the kind, in the beft 
fpeakers. In that way I fhould think that both the voice and 
ear of thofe who do not fpeak fo well, might be mended, and 
even the declamation of our beft a&tors, may be improved, by 
obferving in what refpeéts they fall fhort of, or exceed; for as 
foon as a thing is reduced to art, faults will be found in the. beft 
performers, that were not before obferved.” 

The only particular we think: reprehenfible in, Mr. Steele’s 
tract, is his paying fo much deference to Mr. Garrick’s pro- 
nunciation or expreffion, which judges have often taken to task, 
A perfon may be a good aétor, who is no critic in language. 
Befides, ftage diftion is not allowed to be the jus et norma lo- 
guendi, among us, however it may be admitted to;that honour 
in France. 





J 


* The name of the author, 
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X. The Origin of Printing: in two Effays, 8v0, 3% jfewtde 
| Bowyer and Nichols, 


ee firft Effay contains the fubftance of Dr. Middleton’s 
Differtation on the Origin of Printing in England. 

It was a conftant opinion, delivered down by our hiftorians, 
as the diflertator obferves, that the art of printing was in- 
troduced and firft pra&tifed in England by William Caxton, 
a mercer and citizen of London; who, by his travels abroad, 
and a refidence of many years in Holland, Flanders, and Ger- 
many, in the affairs of trade, had an opportunity of informing 
himfelf of the whole method and procefs of the art; and by 
the encouragement of the great, and particularly of the ab- 
bot of Weftminfter {Fhomas Milling, bifhop of Hereford in 
1474] firft fet up a prefs in that abbey, and began to print 
books foon after the year 147%. 

To this it has been objeéied, that there ts extant a fmall vo- 
lume of forty-one leaves in quarto, intitled: Expoficio San&i? 
‘Jeronimi in Simbolum Apoftolorum, which bears the date of 
its imprefion at Oxford, in the year 1468; and that a re- 
‘cord was publifhed by Richard Atkyns, efq. in 1664, fetting 
forth, that as foon,as the art of printing made fome noife in 
Europe, Thomas Bourchier, archbifhop of Canterbury, moved 
the then king (Henry VI_*) to ufe all poflible means for pro- 
‘curing a printing-mold to be brought into this kingdom ; 
that the king agreed to the propofal; that Frederick Cor- 
fellis, one of the underworkmen at Haerlem, was prevailed 
-upon by Mr. Caxton and one Mr. ‘l'urnour to come over into 
‘England, and fet up a prefs at Oxford; and that this was 

at leaft ten years before there was any printing in Europe, ex- 
cept at Haerlem and Mentz, where it was but newly invented, 
Upon the authority of this record, Wood, Mattaire, Palmer, 
&c. declare Corfellis to be the firft printer in England, 

But Dr. Middleton endeavours to prove, that this record is 
a forgery ; and fuppofes the Oxford book to have been printed 
with a wrong date, as feveral have been in other places, ei- 
ther by miftake or defign. 

The editors of this work plead for the authenticity of the 
-record, and point out fome errors in Dr. Middleton’s ac- 
count; obferving, that ‘as the generality of writers have over- 
looked the invention of printing at Harleim with wooden 
types, and have afcribed it to Mentz, where metal types were 
firft made ufe of; fo in Engtand they have pafled by Cor- 
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~~ ® This muft have paffed between 1454 and 1459. 
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fellis for the firft Oxford printer, whoever he was) who 
printed with wooder types at Oxford, and only mentioned 
Caxton, as the original artift, who printed with meza/ types at 
Welftminfter.’ 

The fecond Effay contains the fubftance of thé Origines 
Typographice of the ingenious Mr. Gerard Meerman,: pen- 
fionary of Rotterdam ; and may be confidered as the outlines 
‘of that curious publication. This piece is likewife ac¢compa- 
nied with notes by the editors. 

Mr. Meerman afcribes the firft rudiments of printing to 
Laurentius, zxdituus, or cuftos of the cathedral at Haerlem. 
But he fuppofes, that Laureritius carried the art no farther 
than feparate wooden types, faftened together by threads ; 
and that his firft effay was about the year 1436. He attri- 
bates the improvement of the art by cat metal types to Geinf- 
fleich fenior, and his brother Gutenberg, -2ffifted with money 
by Fauftus, or Fuft, at Mentz, about the year 1444; and 
laftly he proves, that the honour of completing the difcovery, 
“by the invention of caft types, is due to Peter Schoeffer, fer- 
vant, and afterwards fon-in-law to’ Fuft, in the fame city, 
about the year 1452. 

* Fuft and Schoeffer concealed this new improvement, by 
adminiftering an oath of fecrecy to all whom they ietrufted, 
-till\the year 1462 ; when by the difperfion of their fervants into 
‘ different countries, at the facking of Mentz by the archbifhap 
Adolphus, the invention was publicly divulged.’ 

‘The firft book printed with thefe improved types was Du- 
randi Rationale, in1459, at which time however they feem to 
have had only one fize of caft letters, as all the larger cha- 
raéters in the head-lines, &c. are printcd with cut types, as ap- 

‘pears plainly by an infpection of the book. From this time 
to 1466, Fuft and Schoeffer continued to print a confiderable 
number of books ; particularly the two famous editions of 
Tully’s Offices, one in 1465, the other in 1466. 

In their earlieft books, they printed more copies on vellum 
‘than on paper, which was the cafe both of their Bibles and 

Tully’s Offices. ‘This however was foon inverted, and paper 
introduced for the greateft part of their impreffions, a few only 
being printed on vellum, for curiofitics, and for the purpofe of 
being illuminated, 

In the remaining part of this Effay the claim of Strafburgh is 
confidered arid overthrown. Gutenberg indeed made fome at- 
tempts in that city, before he went to Mentz; but we are af- 
fured, that his endeavours were unfuccefsful. The firft a@ual 
printers at Strafburgh were Mentelius and Eggeftenius ; yet 
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there is ho proof of any books having. been printed by them, 
till after the difperfion of the Mentz printers in 1462. 

From this peried printing fpread rapidly through Europe. 
In 1490, it. reached Conftantinople, About the middle of 
the next century it was extended to Africa and America, , it 
was introduced into Ruffia about 15603. but, from inotives 
either of policy or fuperftitien, it was fpeedily fupprefied by the 
ruling powers; and even under the prefent enlightened, em- 
prefs, has {carcely emerged from its obfeurity. In a6rz, 
books were printed at Hola in Iceland, as we are informed by 
‘the learned Mr. Bryant, in his Obfervations relating to Ancient 
Hiftory. 

To this Effay is fubjoined an Appendix, containing a difting 
account of the firit printed Greek and Hebrew books, a col- 
lation of the Hebrew in two parallel paflages concerning the 
dedication of the temple, io Kings and Chronicles; and a hif- 
tory of the early polyglotts. 

In this Appendix we have feveral curious remarks, re- 
lative to the hiftory of printing : among which are the fol- 
lowing. 

* In the year. 1465, was publifhed_an ‘edition of La@antius’s 
Inftitutes, printed in ‘* Monafterio Sublacenfi,”” in the king- 
dom of Naples, In this work the quotations from the Greek 
authors are printed in a very neat Greek letter, The, Latin 
is printed in a kind of femi-gothic, of great elegance, and 
approaching nearly to the prefent Roman. type. Before this 
period, the uniform Sh eer was the old Gothic, or German, 
whence our black was afterwards for fied. | 

¢ The firtt printers who fettled at Rome were Conrad Sweyn- 
heim, and Arnold Pannartz, who introduced the prefent Ro- 
man type, in 1467, in Cicero’s Epiftole Familiares. In 1469 
they printed a beautiful edition of Aulus Gellius, with the Greek 
quotations in a fait character, without accents, or {pirits, and 
with very few abbreviations. 

The firft whole Greek book was the Grammar of Conftantine 
Lafcaris, at Milan, 1476. A. Greek Plalter was printed in 

“that city in 148°. And in 1485, a Greek Pfalter, and the 
Batra-homyomachia were printed at Venice. : 

‘ In-1448, all former publications in the .Greek language 
were eclipfed by.a fine edition of Homer’s works at Florence, 
in folio, printed by Demetrius, a native of Crete, 

* In 1493 a fine edition of Jfocrates * was printed, at Milan, 
in folio, by Henry German, and Sebaftian ex Pantremulo. 





* Called by miftake, at p. xiii. Theocritus. 
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© Thefe publications are prior in time to thofe of Aldus, 
who has been erroneoufly fuppoféd té be the firft Greek 
printer; yet the beauty, corredtnefs, and number of his edi- 
tiofis place him in a much higher rank than his predeceffors. 
His chara@ers were more beautiful and elegant than any be- 
fore uled. 

* Aldus was the inventor of the Italic chara&er, which is 
now in ufe, called, from his name, Aldine, or Curfivus. 
This fort of letter he contrived, to prevent the great number 
of abbreviations, that were then in ufe.—He was born in 14465, 
and died in i515.’ 

We fhall clofe this article with the following account of 
Walton’s Polyglott. 


Dr. Brian Walton publifhed the London Polyglott in nine 
languages, Hebrew, Samaritan, Chaldee, Greek, Syriac, Aras 
bic, Ethiopic, Perfic, and Latin, in 1657. 


‘ Though nine Jangvages are ufed in this edition, there is no 
one book in the whole Bible printed in fo many. In the New 
Teftament the Four Evangelitts are in fix languages, the other 
books only in five. The books 6f Judith and the Maccabees are 
only in three Janguages. The Septuagint verfion is printed 
from the edition at Rome, anno 1587. ‘The Latin is the Val- 
gate of Clement VIII. The Chaldee Paraphrafe is completer 
than any former publication. This edition is enriched’ with 
Prefaces, Prolegomena, Treatifes on Weights and Meafures, 
Geographical Charts, and Chronological Tables. Calmet, Bibl. 
Sac. p. iii. art. 1.—Dr. Walton was affifted in this laborious un- 
dertaking by Dr. Edmand Cajtell, who tranflated from the Sy- 
riac fome fragments of Daniel, the books of Tobit and Judith, the 
Letters of Jeremiah and Baruch, and the firft book of the Mac- 
cabees ; he alfo tranflated the Song of Solomon from the Aithi- 
cpic into Latin, and added notes to the Samaritan Pentateuch ; 
but the mott tonfiderable affitance he gave was by his Lexicon 
in two volumes, a work which is a neceflary fupplement to the 
Polyglott. Alexander Huiffe colle&ted the various Readings at 
the bottom of each page: revifed the Septuagint verfion, the 
Greek Text of the New Teftamenr, and the Latin Vulgate; 
he alfu collated the edition of the Old Teflament printed: at 
‘Rome, and the New lettament of Robert Stephens, with the 
Alexandrine manatcript. (See Prideaux, vol. HM. p.47. Dr. 
Thomas Hyde corrected the Arabic, Syriac, and Perfic ;) as 
Loftufius did the A&thiopic verfion of the New Teftament. 
Louis le Dieu and Samuel Clarke were alfo affiftants in the work. 
Le Long, p. 33; &ci—* The ‘immenfe merit of this work is 
too well’ known to’need any laboured recommendation. And 
yet, it muft be obferved, that in ‘this, the beft and giof ufeftl 
of all editions, the Hebrew Text is printed Maforetically ; al- 
molt in an abfolute.agreement withthe many former editions, 
5 . Q3 and 
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and with the lateft and worft Mf.” Kennicott, Diff. IL 
+ 480.’ — 
“ « Dr. Walton got leave to import paper, duty-free in 16523 . 
began the work 1653; and publifhed it 1657. It is furprifing 
hé could get. through fix fuch volumes in four years ; though 
certainly many printers were employed on it; among others, 
Mr. Ichabod Dawes of Lowlayton, maternal grandfather to 
W. Bowyer. Bot it is plain that, in the re-printed leaf- of the 
Preface, Dr. Walton robs the Proteétor of the honour of pa- 
tronizing this work, which was begun in 1653, and publifhed 
‘in 1657; three years before the Reftoration, 1660. The li-. 
cence was granted by the council of ftate in 1652; and was con- 
tinued by Oliver, who diffolved the Rump-Parliament in 1653. 
Dr. Walton was confecrated bifhop of Chefter, December 2, 
1660; and died Nov. 29, “1661.” t 


‘The paflage in Dr. Walton’s preface, here alluded to, is 
the following ; ‘* Primo autem commemorandi, quorum fa- 
vore chartam 4 vedligalibus immunem habuimus, quod quinque 
abhine annis, 4 Concilio fecretiori primo conceflum, poftea 4 
fereniflimo D. ProteZore ejufque Concilio, operis promovendi 
causa, benigne confirmatum & continuatum erat. Quibus 
{ubjungendi, D. Carolus Ludovicus, princeps Palatin, S.R.1. 
elecior: illuftriffimus D. Guilielmus, &c.” 

Thus it ftood till the Reftoration. Afterwards the paflage 
was altered in this manner, in a fecond edition of the leaf. 
** Inter hos effufiore bonitate labores noftros profecuti funt 
(preter eos quorum favore chartam 4 veétigalibus immunem 
habuimus) fzreniffimus princeps D. Carolus, &c.” 

In the remaining part of this Appendix the author points 
out feveral errors in the Hebrew and Samaritan text, and in 
Preface, of the Englith Polyglott, 

This work, though not pretended to be a complete hiftory 
of the origin of piinting, gives a more accurate account of it, 
than any book hitherto publifhed in this kingdom. 





« 
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XI. Difértatio de Babrio, Fabularum ZEfopearum Scriptore, In- 
feruntur Fabule Quedam JEfopee nunguam antehac edite, ex 
Cod. MS. Bodleiano. Accedun¢ Babrii Fragmenta, 8vo, 15 
Payne. 


PAseias or Babrius was a Greek poet, who turned AZfop’s 

Fables into fcazons, or choliambics ; that is, into verfes 
differing from iambics only in this, that they have an iambic 
foot in the fifth place, and a fpondee in the fixth, or laft, 
Svidas frequently quotes him. But the time and country, in 
which he lived, are unknown, Suidas only fays: Baleras, n 
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Baleios. pubes wos pudsaulss, eos yar dra xXopapCor [le 
xorapCov] ev BiCasors Dexa ovtos ex Tov Ascwmsrov uber. 
pe]eCarcy aro tus avlov Acyomwollas sts eumeTpas nye THe 
xoprauCes [l. yorstplss]. *‘* Babrias, five Babrias. Ver-. 
fibus choliambicis fabularum libros x. fcripfit. Ex Efopo autem , 
fabulas fuas deprompfit, oratione foluta in ligatam, five verfus 
choliambicos, mutata.” Avienus, the fabulift *, feems to ine. 
timate, that Babrius was prior to Phedrus, who wrote under 
thé reign of Auguftus or Tiberius. ‘* Quas (fabulas {cil. 
4fopi) Greecis iambis Babrius [al. Gabrias] repetens in duo 
volumina coarGavit, Phzdrus etiam partem aliguam quinque 
in libellos refolvit.” The author of the prefent Differtation 
produces a pafiage from the Homeric Lexicon. of Apollonius,, 
which appears to be a quotation from Babrius. Apollonius is 
fuppofed to have lived about the time of Auguftus, or fome-. 
thing earlier, Babrius therefore muft have written before that 
period. As far as we are able to judge by the fragments, 
which we have of this work, he appears to have been a va- 
Juable writer: his reprefentations are natural, his exprefiions 
lively, and his verfification harmonious, 

The Diflertator informs us, that he has met with a MS. of 
JEfop in the Bodleian library, which contains feveral fables, 
not, as he apprchends, in any other copy. In thefe fables, 
there are many poetical lines, the disjefi membra pote, and 
fome of the fragments of Babrius, preferved by Suidas. From 
which he infers, that thefe fables have been turned into profe 
from the choliambics of that author, 

Bentley has endeavoured to prove, that it is very uncertain, 
whether Afop himfelf left any fables behind him in writing, 
or not¢. Our author thinks, there can be no doubt, but that 
he did; if fo, i ison all hands agreed, that they were written 
in profe. He farther fuppofes, that many of them are come 
down to us, at leaft, in fubltance; that probably the pro- 
dudtions of other writers, upon the fame plan, were added 
to the colleftion, and paffed indifcriminately under the namé 
of AEfop, or Afopic fables; that Babrius’s work might alfo 
contain fome of his own original‘compofitions ; that from this 
time the profe collection, as in feveral refpeds inferior, might 
be negledied, and: fuffered to fink into oblivion ; and that in 
fubfequent ages, when the beauty of language, and rhe har- 
mony of numbers, were wnregarced, the fables of Babrius 





* Avienus in Pref. fab. This writer is fuppofed by Giraldus to 
have lived about the egd of the fourth, and the beginning of the 
fifth century. 

+ Bentley’s Differtation upon the Fables of /Efop. 
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might be dgain tranfprofed by various writers, By thefe 
mearis, he thinks, we may account for the lofs of fome of 
ZEfop’s fables, which are mentioned by the ancients; and for 
that divérfity, which is obfervable in the MS. copies, from 
which the editions of Accurfius, Stephens, and Nevelet, have 
béen printed. 

* Having laid before the reader the fables, which, as we have 
already obferved, he found in the Bodleian MS, and which 
have not appeared in other colleétions, he remarks, that the 
author, whoever he was, had undoubtedly Babrius’s book be- 
fore him, and moft probably introduced the verfes of that au- 
thor into his profe, for want of a copia verborum, or a pro- 
per command of language ; in which indeed he appears to have 
been very deficient. , 

The author has fubjoined the fragments of Babrius, with 
totes. 

The learned reader will be pleafed with this publication ; 
as it appears to be the wofk of an accurate and judicious 
critic, and contains an account of a new difcovery in the re- 
public of letters. 





XH. Objervations on feveral Paffages in the Book of Proverbs ; with 
two Sermons, ‘By Thomas Hunt, D. D. F.R.& A. 8.8. 420 
5s. fewed. Rivington. 


A Confiderable part of this work was printed off, long be- 
fore the author’s death ; but the profeffor being remark- 
ably diftruftful of his own judgment, and afraid of the feverity 
of public criticifm, fufpended the impreffion. Yet as he had 
frequently declared, that it was his intention to complete this 
volume, and had acquainted his friend Dr, Kennicott with 
every article, of which he meant it fhould confift, it was finifh- 
ed under the doétor’s fuperintendence. 
In the Introduétion, the learned author makes fome general 
remarks on the proper mode of explaining the Book of Pro- 
verbs. 


¢ Almoft all thefe aphorifins, he fays, are divided into’ two 
_ parts, or verficles, or, as the Greeks call them, hemiftics, which, 
to make the divifion the more confpicuous, are in Grabe’s edi- 
tion of the Alexandrian MS. of the LXX. ranged under each 
other. Thefe two hemiftics are generally connected by the He- 
brew particle vaz, which in our language is tranflated and, or 
but, according as the fubjeé&t of the proverb will admit... In 
‘both thefe cafes, that is, whether one hemihiz be put by way of 
‘gonfirmation of the other, or by way of oppofition to it, they 
‘mutually explain each other. herefore, as this is the almoft 
invariable method of thefe fentences, it will follow, that when- 

; ever 
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ever a tranflation appears to depart from this method, that is, 
whenéver the hemiftics are fo rendered as not to exprefs this 
dependence on each other, we have great reafon to fufpect, either 
the truth of fuch tranflation, or the purity of the prefent text.’ 

The firft article is a Differtation on Proverbs vii, 22, 23, 
which was publifhed many years fince, and is now reprinted 
with fome few alterations. 

The paffage in queftion is this: ** He goeth after her 
firaightway, as an ox goeth to the flaughter, or as a fool to the 
correction of the ftocks: till a dart firike through his liver ; 
as a bird hafteth to the {nare, and knoweth not, that it is for 
his life.” . 

The defign of Solomon is to reprefent, in a lively manner, 
the folly, indifcretion, and danger of the young adulterer. 
Having taken his firlt comparifon from the ox going to the 
flaughter, it was more than probable, he would have proceed- 
ed to fome other brute animal, and not have introduced the 
fool and the ftocks, and then have gone to the bird haftening 
to the fnare of the fowler. ‘To remove this incongruity, the 
ah fuppofes, that inftead of SN avil, a fool, we fhould 
read 2% ail, a hart. This he obferves, was evidently the 
word in the copy, from which the LXX. made their tranflation = 
for the Greek word in this place is eazgog, a bart, The Chal- 
dee, Syriac, and Arabic agree with the Septuagint. The word 
“DD mufar, which is tranflated corredion, will, he fays, very 
properly fignify zoi/s or fnares, and DDY aékas, tranflated fiocks, 
may be rendered /eaping or bounding. He therefore tranflates 
the fecond comparifon in this manner: ‘ Or as a hart boundeth 
into the toils, . till a dart ftrike through his liver:’ fuppofing, 
that the latter claufe refers to the ancient method of enfnaring 
and di/patching the hart. See Xenophon’s Cynegetics. 

This criticifm reftores the text, otherwife miferably con- 
fufed, to a proper andelegantfenfe. For here the firft and fe- 
cond fimilitudes are of a piece with each other, and make a 
confiftent fenfe with the third: and the whole is a beau- 
tiful gradation ; the different degrees of fpeed, by which the 
ox, the hart, and the bird, are refpedtively carried on to sheir 
deftruftion, aptly reprefenting the feveral advances, by which 
the young finner goes on to is; fetting out flowly and relu&- 
antly at firft, but quickening his pace afterwards, and prefling 
on with eagernefs and confidence, in proportion to the lengths 
he has gone. 

The ijecond article is a hermes, on thefe words of Solomon, 
Prov. xix. z. ** Alfo, that the foul be without knowledge, it 
is not good: and he that hafteth with his tect, fianeth.” ‘The 
meaning of this text, as our author ftates it, is this: by the 
foyl’s being without knowledge, we may underftand the two prin- 
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cipal faculties of the mind being without their proper difcipline ' 
and direétion ; the underftanding without information and inftruc- 
tion, and the will without prudence and difcretion. And as the 
want of thefe qualifications is the fource of all the errors and 
mifcarriages, which happen to us in our journey through life, the 
perfon, who has the misfortune to labour under this want, is 
not without great elegance and profperity, compared to a hafty 
travaller, who for want either of informing himfelf of his way, 
at firft, or of purfuing it with proper caution and circum{pec- 
tion afterwards, miffes his road, and wanders about in endlefs 
perplexity and diftrefs. 

To this Differtation and Sermon, the auther has added cri- 
tical remarks on other difficult pafflages in the fame book, 
which he calls Obfervations, rather than Differtations, on ac- 
count of the fhortnefs of the greater part of them. 

Obferv. I. ‘* Surely in vain the net is fpread, in the fight of 
any bird.” Prov.i. 17. Thefe words our author renders, 
‘For in vain is the net ftrewed with grain, in the eyes of any 
bird,’ and explains in this manner; the bird is by Solomon, 
chap. vii. 23. made ufe of, as a fit image of the young incon- 
fiderate adulterer: fo that the net is laid before his eyes in 
‘ yain; not becaufe he has the prudence to beware of it, and fo 
to render the arts of the fowler vain; but becaufe he has the 
imprudence to fall into it, and fo to render vain what might 
have been a fufficient notice to him. And in this view, he 
thinks, birds become a proper emblem of the infatuated rob- 
bers and murderers, defcribed in the foregoing verfes; who 
being led on by the fpecious baits of large and rich fpoils, 
purfue their wicked courfes with ruin and deftruétion ftarin 
them in the face ; and are fo intent in laying plots for the lives 
of others, that they never confider the danger, to.which they 
are expofing their own. 

Obferv. II. ‘* Delight is not feemly for a fool: much lefs for 
a fervant to have rule over princes.” xix. 10. Dr. Hunt 
tranflates this paflage, ‘ It is not feemly for a fool to hold the 
reins: of government ; much lefs for a fervant to have rule 
over princes, —Much lefs, i. e, in as much as the tyranny and 
infolence of the one is far more incolerable, than the weaknefs 
and incapacity of the other. 

Obferv. III. ‘¢ The defire of a man is his kindnefs, and a 
poor man is better than a liar.” xix. 22. Dr. Hunt’s tranfla- 
tion: ‘ The defirablenefs of a man is his kindnefs ; but a poor 
man is better than a man of deceit.” That is, a man is de- 
fired, beloved, and courted, for his open, tender, and ge- 
nerous difpofition; but one, who is hypocritical and falfe- 
hearted, who makes pretences of friendfhip, only to deceive 
or betray his friend, is lefs worthy of efteem than a poor man, 
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who has a good inclination, but wants ability to perform a gee. 
nerous action. 

Obferv. IV. ** A flothful man hideth his hand in his bofom, . 
and will not fo much as bring it to his mouth again,” xix. 24. 
Dr. Hunt’s verfion: * A flothful man hideth his hand in the 
difh ; even to his own mouth he will not return it*.’ , 

Obferv. V. ‘* Prepare thy work without, and make it fit 
for thyfelf in the field : and afterwards build thine houfe,” xxiv. 
27. Dr. Hunt’s tranflation: ‘ Prepare thy work without ; and 
fit it up in the field: go afterwards, and build thine houfe.’ 

- Obferv. VI. “ As the cold of fnow ia the time of harveft : 
fo is a faithful meflenger to them that fend him; for he re- 
frefheth the foul of his mafters.” xxv. 13. Inftead of the 

word co/d, for which there dos not feem to be in Hebrew the 
leaft ati A Sl Dr. Hunt fubftitutes the word wefé/, and 
tranflates the fentence thus: * As a vefiel of fnow, in the time 
of harveft; fo is a trufty meflenger to them that fend him: 
for he reviveth the fpirit of his mafters.’ 

To underftand the full import of this paffage, we are to re- 
colle&, what we are often told by travellers, that the inhabi- 
tants of the hot climates of the Eaft, who make ufe of fhow 
to cool and dilute their liquors in the fummer feafon, have 
their faow-houfes, which are certain underground vaults or 
cellars, where they Jay up vaft quantities of it, either in earthen 
veffels, or bafkets, to be kept the year round: as well for fale, 
as for their own private ufe +. 

Obferv. VII. ** The north wind driveth away rain: fo doth 
an angry countenance a backbiting tongue.” xxv. 23. 

The marginal reading is, ‘ the north wind bringeth forth rain; 
the Septuagint verfion has, ¢Eeyespes, raifeth up rain; the Sy- 
riac, is pregnant with rain; Aquila, Junius, Houbigant, and 
others, explain the word boinn in the fame manner. Dr, 
Hunt prefers this interpretation, and renders the paffage thus : 
© The north wind bringeth forth rain; and a fecret tongue, 
angry countenances.’ The picture, which the text exhibits is 
this: as the wind, in pafling over a large traé& of land, or 
fpace of fea, colle€&ts a multitude of thick vapours and foul 
exhalations ; which afterwards forming themfelves into clouds, 
and obfcuring the face of the heavens, fall to, the earth with 
great noife and precipitancy 5 fo it fares with fecret calumny. 
When it is once put in motion, and a very {mall thing does 





* See Crit. Rev. for Jan. laft, p. 45. 


+ See Rauwolff’s Trav. p. 95. in Ray’s Colleétion. Pococke’s 
Trav. vol. ii. part i. p. 125. 


t The north wind produces rain at Jerufalem.. Levi Ben Ger- 
fhom, Vid, Houbigant on this place. 
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it, it takes a large circuit, and picking up a variety of mali< 
cious ftories, and aggravating circumftances, gradually forms 
a dreadful appearance of angry looks and threatning countenances, 
in the many perfons, who may be hurt by the progreffive and 
accumulative fcandal. 

Obferv. VIII. ‘* A righteous man falling down before the 
wicked, isas a troubled fountain, and a corrupted fpring.” xxv. 26. 
— Dr. Hunt fays, ¢ A troubled fountain and a corrupted fpring, 
fo is the righteous man, fwerving from juftice, in prefence of the 
wicked.’ The fentiment is this: whenever a righteous man is 
prevailed upon, (and Mofes himfelf has told us, Deut. xvi. 
19. he may be prevailed upon) either through the favours or 
the frowns of a wicked perfon, to proftitute his integrity, and 
confound the rules of right and wrong ; he very juftly falls un- 
der Solomon’s comparifon. For, inftead of being what he 
ptetends to be, the fource of juftice, and the oracle of truth, 
he is like a fountain, whofe fides are fo trodden down, and 
waters difturbed by mud and dirt, that it is no longer capable 
of refrething thofe, who refort to it, but is, on the contrary, 
become offenfive and loathfome. 

Obferv. IX. ** The legs of the lame are not equal : fo is a pa- 
rable in the mouth of fools.” xxvi. 7, Dr. Hunt conftrues the 
Hebrew in this manner : ‘ The legs fail through lamenefs ; and 
a parable in the mouth of fools.” That is: put a parable, the 
faying of a wife man, one of the maxims of the philofophers, 
into the mouth of a fool, and fee what ufe he will make of it ! 
It will be of no more fervice to him in the condu& of his life, 
than legs are to a cripple. He has, indeed, the words, but 
he knows neither the meaning of them, nor how to apply 
them. 

Obferv. X. * Burning lips, and a wicked heart, are like a 
pottherd covered with filver drofs.”” xxvi. 23. Thefe words our 
author tranflates, ¢ Refined filver, .fpread over a potfherd; fo 
are ardent lip:, and a wicked heart.? The words [599'5 ADS 
that is, flver of drofés, he obferves, will fignify here /lver fre- 
‘quently purified, and well refined: and thus will the correfpond- 
ance between this and the former phrafe be extremely evident ; 
the luftre of well-refined filver anfwering to the ardour and 
‘warmth of flattering lips. we SH | 

Obferv. XI. “ Faithful are the wounds of a friend : bat the 
‘kiffes of an enemy are deceitful.” xxvii..6. The antithefis of 
‘thefe two hemiftics is clear at firft fight; but the following 
verfion makes it more fo: * Better is reproof, that layeth qpen 

sa fault) ;. than love, that concealeth (it), Faithful are;the 
wounds [reproofs] of one, who loveth: but deceitful are the 
~kiffes of one, who -hateth.’ . 

Obfery. 
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Obferv. XH. “A continital dropping in’a very tainy day, 
and a contentious wotfiah afe alike.” xxvii. 15. The profef- 
for obferves, that the original word “J"\% fignifies iene 
and intenfe, holding on without intermiflion, and abating no- 
thing of its former inypetuofity. This kind of dropping gives 
us a juft notion of the violent, intenfe, uninterrupted clamour 
Of a fcolding tongue.—He therefore renders the paffage, with 
fome little variation, thus: ‘ Continued is the dropping ina 
very rainy day; and a woman of contentions inaketh herfelf 

e'toit.’ 

Obferv. XIII. ‘© Though thou fhouldft bray a fool in a mortar 

among wheat with a péftle, yet will not his foolifhief$ depart 
from him,” ‘xxvii. 22, Our author gives ts an image fomewhat 
different from this; though the general fenfe is the fame : 
* Though thou threfh a‘fool on the floor among ‘corn With a 
threfhing inftrument; yet will thou hot remove his folly from 
him,’ 
;;, Obferv. XIV. “ A: poor man, that oppreffeth the poor, is 
dike a fweeping rain, which leaveth no food.” xxviii. -3~ 
W725 * vir pauper, &c. our author rendérs, ¢ A man who 
hath been poor, and oppreffeth the weak, is a rain that fweep- 
‘eth away, fo that there is no food. y 

This verfe, he obferves, gives us a lively image of a hungry 
tyrant, newly got into power ; who, not content with making 
moderate depredations on thofe he has to do with, as one who 
fhould come into the. fame office in better circumftances would 
be, bears down all before him, overthrows the bounds of 
common juftice and humanity, fwallows up both the prefent 
poffeffions and future hopes ‘of whole families, and om soaner mi- 
fery and deftruétion wherever he goes. 


[ To be concluded in our next, ] 





XIII. 4 Poetical Epiftle from the late lord Melcombe: so the Earl of 
Bute ; with Corrections by the Author of the Night Thoughts. 
4to. 1s. 6d. Becket. 


8 hoe Epiftle bears date the 26th of O&eber 1761; and to 
confirm its authenticity, we are told that the original 
manufcript, in lord Melcombe’s hand-writing, with the cor- 
rections, ‘in that of Dr, Young, is left for infpeétion, at the 
fhop of the ey pas 
The epillle is introduced. with a Proemiam, confifting of a 
_ few pages, in which the anthor makes a high and elegant eu- 
Jogium on John duke of Argyle the uncle of lord Bute, « The 


Proemium thus begins: 








* Gelber likewile fignifies potens, gigas, dominus, 
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¢ Pollio, to thee, my patron and my friend, 
The fecret counfels of my foul I fend : 
Long fince thy godlike uncle * held me dear. 
(Fate gave me early to thy houfe’s care) ; 
He dy’d, and left me unattach’d and free, 
Left me a legacy from him to thee.’ 


The Epiftle is of the moral kind, and the defign of it is te 
fhew the errors which are committed in the purfuit of world] 
greatnefs, by thofe who aim at the attainment of that diftinc- 
tion. The firft words of the Proemium form likewife the com- 
mencement of the Epiftle. : 


* Pollio, to thee; thy well-conducted youth 
Has form’d thy mind to hear and follow truth ; 
From thee the crowds that wifdom’s laws defpife 
May learn that none are happy but the wife ; 
That wifdom blunts the darts misfortune flings, 
And lifts to nobleft heights ambition’s wings.’ 


For the gratification of our readers we fhall prefent them 
with a few paflages from this excellent epiftle, which'does equal 
honour to the virtue, wifdom, and genius of the noble. au- 
thor. . 


The correQions of Dr. Young are marked at the bottom of 
the page, 


* When men unfit for greatnefs will be great, 
+ Why don’t they truf to title and eftate? 
What demon, envious of their peace and fame, 
Drives them to make the care of ftates their aim ; 
To quit the fhade of private life, and ftray 
Where ev’ry weaknefs glares in open day ? 
' «© Whoe’er in life miitakes his deftin’d place 
Becomes { ¢he author of his own difgrace ; 
For Heav’n beftows on all fufficient kill 
To grace the ftation which they ought to fill ; 
And, tho’ to all not equally profufe, 
Ordain’d us all for decency and ufe, — 
§ Haft thou not wit? be gen’rous and fincere : 
\| Does learning fail? let focial love appear ; 
Let truth, good-nature, virtue, be improv’d, 
And, fince thou canft not be admir’d, be lov’d. 
‘ Had nature’s bounty partially been fhown, 
Aud barr’d up ev’ry road to fame but one, 
*T would feem lefs ftrange to fee th’ unequal frife 
That drives us all to fhine in public life ; 


——- 


¢ @ John duke of Argyll. ‘ + Why truft they not. 
€ ¢ ture. * § Is wit deny’d? ‘ ) Fails learning too. 


(* How 
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* How thirft of pow’r o'er all alike prevails, 

And calls in vice to aid, where genius fails. 
‘ Is private life, then, void of graceful aims? 

Are father, hufband, friend, + uagraceful names? 

So far + ungraceful that we rather chufe 

Pow’r, we want genius to become or ufe? 

¢ The rule that leads us with unerring pace 
To tread the various paths of life with grace 
(Let, genius fire the blood, or damps reftrain) 
Confin’d to precepts, obvious, eafy, plain, 

Alike thro’ ev’ry rank, for praétice fit, 
To guard the plain good man, and grace the wit, 
Thro’ court, camp, cottage, heard, felt, underitood, 
Confift in this—be honeft, juft, and good : 

- 'This,. well obferv’d,: fhall fhield the weak ‘from blame, 
And lend defe&s themfelves a fofter name: 
Negleét of this debafes all our thoughts, — 
And heightens all our failings into faults. 

‘ Failings and faults from diff’rent fprings proceéd ; 
Faults from the heart, and failings from the head. 
Quick to difcern, and wifely to purfue, 

And tread life’s labyrinths with judgment’s clue, 

Are parts that few, indulg’d by heav’n, can fill ; 
But all men may be honeft—— if they will. 

This wifdom’s laws, { shat firft taught virtue, teach, 
And place efteem and love in all men’s reach. ) 

‘ Her guardian influence then, § /wverely kind, 
Which diffrent pow’rs to diffrent parts affign’d, 
And, thro’ the whole impartial and exaét, 

We’er deals the part without the pow’rs to ad, 
Gave honefty, her gen’ral gift and beft, 
To guide, fupport, and dignify the reft. 

‘ To genius this fecures immortal fame, 
And confecrates ambition’s boldeft aim ; 
Without it all the fparks of heav'nly fire, 

Or blaze deftru€tive, or in fmoke expire, 

Giv’n to diftrefs mankind, and not to fave: 

Thus the fame fword, || thar, weilded by the brave, 
In virtue’s caufe, has fav’d a finking land, 

Does midnight murder in a ruffian’s hand.’— 

‘ When wifdom’s eye furvey’s the guilty great, 

They move our pity, rather than our hate : 

I know thy fcorn the tricks by which they rife, 

And view their ill-got pow’r with joylefs eyes ; 

They {corn the prince on whom that pow’r depends, 
They fcorn their flaves, and moft they fcorn their friends. 





‘ ® Lefs ftrange that thirft of pow’r o’er all prevails, 
And calls to vice for aid, when genius fails. 


¢ t+ ignoble ‘* { which ‘* § tononeunkind, ‘¢ |j which 
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* Friend- 
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* Friendfhip well chofe, of ev’ry blefing chief, 
Doubles our pleafures, and divides our grief : 
Bat view their friendfhips, can -we.cail them choice ? 
No; ’tis neceflity, impos’d by vice, 
Which, vile and weak itfelf, mui always feek 
For fafety from the wicked and the weak ; 
Vilenefs muft on the villain’s aid depend, 
To plan frefh mifchiefs, and the paft defend ; 
And weaknefs trufts the weak, thro’ jealous care, 
As impotence with eunuchs guards the»hair. 
Bat let this truth into thy miad defcend, 
The man, that makes.a fool.or kaave his friend, 
Whate’er pretence may feem his choice to guide, 
Has crimes to perpetrate, or crimes.to hide, 
.* True greatnefs, fure, unfolds.a nobler fcene, 
‘Without majeftic, and within ferene ; 
On wifdom’s height fublime, fecurely plac’d, 
She plans new glories, and enjoys the patt ; 
.Aad, while the blafts of rage:and faction blow, 
‘Hears the ftorm rave, and ‘thunder roll below - 
There, high enthron’d, with filent joy farveys 
Whole kingdoms lift their hands m gratéfu) praifes . 
* Or foaring ftili,(tho’ pleas’d with deathlefs fame) 
+ Extends, perhaps, beyond auesworld, her aim,’ 


The epiltie concludes with the’ following lines. 


« Smit with true glory’s charms, thus far the -mafe 
With eager fteps the fhining track purfues ; 
Strains ev’ry nerve to raife the fav’rite theme, 
And fix fair glory in the blaze of fame: 
?Tis het’s to praife true greatnefs on the throne, 
Tis thine, O George! to make that praife thy. own.’ 


The chara&er of lord Melcombe, sa poet, appears to great 


advantage in this beautiful epiftle ; ‘but genius, in him, was the 
leaft confpicuous® qualification; for his life was a. continued 
example of the moral greatnefs which he delcribes. 


Dr. Young’s correGiions, in general, are made with judg- 


ment; but we do not think that, in the following, he has im- 
proved the text, either in refpe&t of elegance or propriety. 


© Blafts heroes’ laurels, } S/ighrs the ftatefman’s bays. ; 
Cunning o’erterns the throne fhe means to raife, 
Corrupts the heart, contraéts the focial plan, 

Aad § warrows to felf-love ‘the love of man ;’ 


i 








©® And 


¢ +-Ne’er fails beyond our world-to-ftretch her aim. 
¢ { withers. § ftrangles:or fmothers. 
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XIV. Viaggio in Dalmatia del! Abbate Alberto Fortis. 2 Vols. 4t0. 
Venice. 


S!GNOR Fortis having formerly accompanied Dr. Hervey, lord 

bifhop of Londonderry, ina journey through Dalmatia, was af- 
terwards engaged by three Venetian noblemen to unde.take 
another tour through thefe countries, in which he direéted his at- 
tention to their natural hiftory, geography, antiquities, and the 
characters and manners of the inhabitants; and after his return 
publithed the refult of his;obfervations in thefe volumes. 

The firft contains his tour through the iflands that border the 
whole coaft of Dalmatia, through the diftricts of Zara, into Mor- 
lachia, Scardona, and Sebenico, and is illuftrated with feven plates 
and a map. 

The fea is continually encroaching on the coaft of Dalmatia; re- 
mains of ancient buildings appear every where under the water. 
The iftands of Ulibo and Selve produce the fame {pecies of marble 
as that at Caferta. Near Simofkoy, Signor Fortis met with that 
identical {pecies which was by the Romans ufed for ftatues and mo- 
numents. Coral is alfo found off the Dalmatian iflands, whofe 
inhabitants are, however, not well fkilled in that fifhery. At Cof- 
jJawatz, and in fome other places, manna exudes from ath-trees, 
but is not gathered by the Morlachians. 

Ruins, though frequent in Dalmatia, will not furnith antiqua- 
rians with infcriptions. The Morlachians have formerly been ob- 
liged to tranfport fuch ancient monuments gratis to the fea coaft, 
and, ‘in order to avoid thefe fruitlefs labours, they have defaced and 
deftroyed all the remaining incriptions. 

The Morlachians, a nation diftinguifhed by their bravery againf 
the Turks, call themfelves More Viafi, the Nobles of the Sea: their 
language isthe Sclavonian, In breadth of face, and in their manners 
they are faid to bear fome refemblance tothe Calmouks. They are 
very different from the inhabitants of the iflands, and bear them 
an hereditary hatred. ‘The Morlachians on the fea coaits are alfo by 
the breadth and fairnefs of their faces, their hair, and their fofter 
manners diftinguifhed from the highlanders. ‘the Heydouks are 
a race yet more favage, living miferably in caverns, and fupport 
themfelves by ftealing, efpecially cattle. There is fome dignity in 
the character of the highland Morlachians; they are faid to be tena- 
cious of their fafhions, honeft, fincere, faithful, unfufpecting, gene- 
rous, hofpitable, and inviolably true to their word. Their fenfe 
of honour is quick, keen, ftrong and lafting; the pooreft Morla- 
chian will not condefcend to beg. Among thefe highland Mor- 
lachians, the fentiments and duties of friendfhip are known as they 
were to the Scythians of old; for, with them it is a folemn and aw- 
ful engagement, contracted before the altar, under the refpective 
names of fraternity and fifterhood, and inviolably kept through 
life 

The fame quick fenfe of honour rendersthem revengeful. Ven- 

eance thev confider as a facred duty, and tran{mit it to their heirs, 
Whoever kills a Morljachian muft fly the country for many years ; 
gud if by interceffions, entreaty, or redemption, he ever receives his 
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ardon from the injured family, he muft crave and receive it in the 
Pumbleft pofture. Superftition is another feature in their character. 
The fiercett Heydouk will fly from what he fancies a fpectre. The 
Morlachian votaries of the Greek and‘the Roman catholic religion 
bear a violent rancour to each other. 

Their marriages are celebrated with great folemnity; and, like 
the Ruffians, they require the proofs of chaftity piefcribed by Mo- 
fes. The mother nurfes her child till the becomes again pregnart, 
were iteven for fix years together. Their houles are mean; their 
food, milk and garlick; their drink, water; and fome hemp their 
only plantation. | : 

They delight in dancing and poetry, chiefly in a variety of bal- 
lads, fometimes in rhyme; their verfe contifis of ten fyllables. One 
of their mof tragical ballads has been inferted by Signor Fortis; and 
we could wifh to fee it tranflated. 

Of phyfic they know but little, perhaps becaufe they want it not 
much. ‘Fhetertian ague they care with wine and pepper, &c. 
They are alfo well fkiiled in fetting fprained or diflocated limbs, 
and, probably in fome other chirurgical operations. 

By way of appendix to the fixth volume, Signor Fortis has fub-s 
joined an account of the journey made in 1553,~>by Anthony Ve- 
nanzio, bifhop of Funfkirchen, (Quingue Ecciei) from Suda in 
Hungary to Adrianople. : 

(Fo be continued.) 


XV. Albert Premier, ow Adeline, Comédie-hervigue, en trois A&es. 
Sve. Paris. 
R. la Vrance, an officer, dying in the fervice of his fovereign, 
left his widow and his daughter Adeline in necefiitous circum- 
ftances. They live at one My. Derick’s, a fenfible, good-natured 
tradefman, who, with a generofity fuperior to his ftation and for- 
tune, proves himfelf their only comfort and fupporter in their dif- 
trefs, _ Baron de Tezel, a courtier, attempts to feduce Adeline ; and, 
in order to promote his purpofe, endeavours to fink her mother 
into yet greater want. He therefore buys up her debts from her 
creditors ; under their names fues for their immediate payment; 
and at the fame time pretends he has interceded in her behalf with 
the emperor, but that his endeavours in her favour have proved in- 
effectual. | 

The emperor, confidering the poorer and diftrefied part of his 
people as being more particularly entruiled to his care and protec- 
tion, often vifits them in difguife, attended only by the captain of 
his guards; and in one of his excurfions happens to meet Adeline 
and Derick, who, by Madame la Vrasice’s direction, are going to 
fell her jewels, &c. in orderto pay her debts. te learns fiom De- 
rick the misfortunes of a family, whefe name and fervices are knows 
to him, and wonders that they have never yet applied to the em- 
peror for relief. Derick tells him that Baron de Tezei has already 
to no purpofe folicited the bounty of that prince in Madame !a 
Veance’s taveur. Finding himfelf thus flandered among his lubjcdts 
by the Baron, the emperor offers fome immediate ailiftance to 
Adeline, which is declined by her from motives of delicacy, but 
accepted for her by Derick; and appoints them to meet him 
the next day, at the emperor’s audience, to whom he promiies to 
dutroduce them, giving them a diamond for a mark by which he 
may know them. Thus Baron Tezel is detecied, confounded, and 
punithed. Madame la Vrance and Adeline aie reftored to ticir 
aoe former 
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former flate of profperity and fplendour. The emperor marries 
Adeline to Wilkin, one of his guards, her lover, to whom fhe had 
before been nobly refufed by her mother, left he fhould be involved 
in their diftrefs. Wilkin is raifed to la Vrance’s employments; and 
Derick’s good-nature is rewarded. , 

The defign of this piece is excellent, and well executed. It has 
been received with diftinguifhing marks of approbation, both in its 
reprefentation and in the clofet: 





XVI. DiGionnaire Hiftorique & Géographique portatif del \tatie, conx- 
tenant une Defcription des Royaumes, des Républiques, des Etats, des 
Provinces, des Villes, et des Lieux principaux de cette Contrée, Sc, 
2 vols. 8v0. Paris. 

AS’ Italy is fo very remarkable in every refpect, it is no wonder to 

fee it fo much frequented by travellers of all nations, and de- 
fcribed by numbeflef$ writers; from whom the editor of this in- 
ftructive and entertaining compilation has chofen Meflieurs Grofley,; 

Richard, la Lande, d’Obeffan, and fome other modern travellers, for 


his chief guidesand vouchers. The. firft of thefe authors, fays he, 


is rather inclined to refleét on what he fees, than to enter into mi- 
nute details; the fecond fpeaks as a connoifleur of the produétions 
of arts, and efpecially as an antiquarian; the third embraces a 
greater number of objects, and obferves ancient and modern monu- 
ments, natural hiftory, fine arts, manners, laws, cuftoms, trade, and 
induftry, and gives a fuccin&. hiftorical account of every confider- 
able place. Of the fourth, it were to be wifhed that he bad not 
confined himfelf to fo fmall a number of objects ; but he preferred 
accuracy to variety. 

Befides the hiftorical account and geographical defcriptions of the 
various ftates and places of Italy, this Dj¢tionary contains a great 
variety of remarks on its trade and commerce, the genius, manners, 
and induftry of its inhabitants; on mufic, painting, architeéture ; 
with the hiftory of its kings, princes, popes, eminent writers, ar- 
tifts, military commanders; an account of its principal laws, of the 
fingular cuftoms, and the character of the Italians. 

One effential omiffion, however, we cannot forbear remarking ; 
at every article the editor ought to have mentioned the writer from 
whom its contents were extracted. 


i eeeeeitiiaiell 
ee 


FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
47. Les Annales de la Bienfaifance, ou les Hommes rappellés a la Bien- 

faifance, par les Exemples des Peuples anctens et modernes, qui ont 

donné, foit en public, foit en particulier, des Exemples da’ Hamanité, dé 

Vertu, de Génerofité. 3 vols: 12m0. Paris. 

H*? this work been executed an{werable to its title, it would have 
proved an interefting and inftructive performance.. But now it 
is amere compilation of extracts from various books, made at ran- 
dom, and moft of them foreign to the fubject announced in the 
title-page. 
18. Eloge de Jean Dorat, Pocte @ Interprete du Roi, Ge. par M. lL AbbE 
Vitrac, Profeffeur des Humanités. 8vo. Limoges. 

John Dorat was one of the réftorers of literature in France under 
FrancisI. For fome time he ferved in the army; after hits return 
to Paris he was appointed Greek profeflor and principal of the col- 
lege of Coqueret. On account e his Greek and Latin odes he pe 
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by his contemporaries complimented with the furname of the Greek- 

Latin Pindar; others called him the Gallic Homer. He had indeed 

_ fang the exploits of all the French generals under five kings, and 

been in his turn celebrated by many eminent French writers. He 

is faid to have compofed above 50,000 verfes, of which but a very 

{mall part is contained in the edition of hie works publifhed by his 

difciples in 1586. 

319. Difcours publics et Eloges auxquels on a joint une Leitre, ou I' Auteur 
développe le Plan annoncé dans un de fes Difcours pour reformer la 
Surifprudence. Par M. * * *, Avocat General. 2 vols. 12mo. Paris. 
Mok of the fpeeches contained in this interefting colleétion were 

at firft publithed feparately. Their favourable reception determined 

their author to colleé&t them, and to fubjoin three’other pieces never 
printed before. | 

The firt difcourfe treats of the diverfity of opinions as the foun- 
dation of the abufe of the profeffion of the law ; the fecond, of the 
actual ftate of jurifprudence in France ; the third, of morals and 
manners, To the firft volume is fubjoined a letter on a plan for 
rendering jurifprudence fimple, uniform, univerial, and confiftent. 

The fecond volume contains eulogies on prefident Jeannin, on 
king Charles the fifth ot France, and on the late prefident Bouhier, 

Every piece, and almoft every period in this collection does credit 
to the head and heart of itsauthor. 


20. La Morale Evangelique, ou Difcours fur le Sermon de F.C. fur la 
Montagne. 2 vols. 8vo. Neufchatel. 

In thefe fenfible fermons Mr. J. Bertrand explains and enforces 
the excellent moral delivered in our Saviour’s fermon on the moun- 
tain, and cenfures an exceffive zeal for orthodoxy, and the fruitlefs 
attempts to inftruét, efpecially the inferior claffesof an audience, in 
fuch truths or tenets as are obfcure, difficult, and not neceflary in 
order to falvation. Mr. Bertrand was formerly an ambaflador’s fe- 
cretary at Warfaw. His plan appears to be not yet completed in 
thefe volumes, and his work will probably be continued. 


21. Hieronymi Petri Schloferi, J. V. D. Poematia. Svo. Frankfurt. 

The author of thefe trifles has printed them for the fatisfaction 
of his friends ; who will be too polite to cenfure them for want of 
poetical {pirit. : 

22. Dell’ Acqua falubre e Bagni di Nocera. Smali Quarto. In Roma. 

Nocera has a very fertile and bealthy fituation, and all the con- 
veniences and accommodations requifite for a watering place. Its 
waters are by the author of thistreatife, Lorenzo Mafiimi, a Roman 
phyfician, faid to be very pure and limpid, perfectly tattelefs, lighter 
than any other waters, cooling and diuretic; and excellent reme- 
dies againtt fevers, fcurvy, the venereal difeafe, the fluor albus, the 
dropfy, and barrenne({s. 


23. Les Tableaux dela Nature: par un Membre de plufeurs Academies. 
8vo. Paris. 
A poetical defcription of fome beauties of nature, under the 
titles of Morning and Evening Walks. | 


24. Der Chrift und der Birger, in jedem Alter und in allen Steenden, von 
C. Loeper. Or, the Chrifian and Citizen in every Age and Station 
of Life, Svo, Vienna. German. 

In treating of education, Mr. Loeper, tutor toa young nobleman, 
attends his pupil to the age of maturity. His obfervations are fo- 
hid, his fentiments liberal, bis zeal in the caufe of virtue and reli- 
gion meritorious, and dis di€tion not inclegant. | 
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25. Sir Eldred of she Bower, and the Bleeding Rock. Twe 


Legendary Tales. By M:/s Hannah Moore. gfe. 25. 6d. mm 
Cadell. 


HE firft of thefe Tales confifts of two parts, which con- 
tain an affe&ting narrative, that concludes with a fatal ca- 
taftrophe. The fentiments and defcription are natural and beaue 
tiful, and the verfification is ftrongly marked with the charac- 1 
ter of elegant fimplicity. For the gratification of our readers, | 
we fhall infert a few ftanzas from the beginning. 
‘ There was a young, and valiant Knight, 
Sir Eldred was his name, . 
And never did a worthier wight 
The.rank of knighthood claim. 
¢ Where gliding Tay her ftream fends forth, 
To crown the neighbouring wood, 
The antient glory of the North, 
Sir Eldred’s caitle ftood. 
¢ The youth was rich as youth might be 
In patrimonial dower ; 
And many a noble feat had he 
Atchiev’d, in hall, and bower. 
* Hedid not think, as fome have thought, 
Whom honour never crown’d, 
The fame a father dearly bought, 
Cou’d make the fon renown’d. 
* He better thought, a noble fire, 
Who gallant deeds had done, 4 
To deeds of hardihood fhou’d fire 1 
A -brave and gallant fon, i. 
¢ The faireft anceiiry on earth 
Without defert is poor ; 
And every deed of lofty worth 
Is but a tax for more. 
¢ Sir Eldred’s heart was good and kind, 
Alive to Pity’s call; 
A croud of virtues grac’d his mind, 
He lov’d, and felt for all. 
* When merit raifed the fufferer’s name, 
He doubiy ferv’d him then; 
And thofe who cou’d not prove that claim, 
He thought they ftill were men. 
¢ But facred truth the Mufe compels 
His errors to impart ; 
And yet the Mufe, reluctant, tells 
The fault of Eldred’s heart. 
R 3 
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Tho’ kind and gentle as the dove, ° 

As free from guile and art, 

And mild, and foft as infant love. 

The feelings of his heart ; 

Yet if ciflsuft his thoughts engage, 

Or jealoufy infpires, 

His bofom wild and boundlefs rage 

Inflames with all its fires ; 

Not Thule’s waves fo wildly break 
To drown the northern fhore ; 
Nor Etna’s entrails fiercer thake, 

Or Scythia’s tempefts roar. 
¢ As when in fummer’s {weeteft day, 
To fan the fragrant morn, 
The fighing breezes foftly flray 

O’er fields of ‘ripen’d corn. 
Sudden the lightning’ s blaft defeends, 

Deforms the ravag’d fields ; 

At once the various ruin blends, 

And all refiftlefs yields.’ 

The tale of the Bleeding Rock is written in heroic meafure, 
and prefents us with the recital of a metamorphofis, which we 
may venture to afirm would not difcredit even the agreeable 
and fantaftic pea of Ovid. Thefe two Legendary Tales, in point 
of poetical merit, are not the leaft confiderable of the produc- 
tions with which the public has been. favoured by this ingenious 


Jady. 
26. The Q4economy of Health. 8v0. 2s.6d, ‘Almon. 


This poem is a tranflation, interfperfed with large additions, 
of the monkith dida&tic compotion, known by the name of the 
Schila Salerni, which was drawn up by John of Milan, a cele- 
brated phyfician of Salerno in Italy, for the ufe of Robert, duke 
of Normandy, fon of Wiliiam the Conqueror, who was at that 
time in an infirm ftate of health, occafioned by a wound he had 
received at the fiege of ferufalem. 

Many of the precepts are now become obfolete, on account of 
the revolutions which have fince taken place in the fcience of 
medicine ; but in refpeét to the more invariable laws of regi- 
men, the authority of the poem is ftill acknowledged. The 
tranflator has rendered the fenfe of the original with concifenefs 
and fidelity ; nor has be failed in decorating the verfion with 
the graces of poetry. 


27. An EleGion Ball, in poetical Letters from Mr. Inkle, at Bath, 
to his Wife at Glocefter. 410. 25. bd. Dodiley. 


The public have formerly been entertained by the author of 
the New Bath Guide; and in thefe poetical letters of the face- 
tious Mr. Inkle, we meet with the fame ftrain of humour .by 
which his other compofitions are diftinguifhed. It is fome come 
penfation | for the animofities which lately infefted the affembly- 

room 
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room at Bath, that the place fhould be provided with @ perfon 
who pofft fles a genius and difpofition for affording amufement to 
the company. Nothing fo much affifls the operation of medici- 
nal waters as Chearfulnefs ; and for thofe who refort thither fof 
the iake of pleafure only, the expeCtation of complacency is in- 
difpenfible. , | 


28. 4 Potical Effay on Deelling. By Charles Peter Layard, 
A.M. 4c. 15, Robfon. : 


We lately reviewed a poem on Duelling, by Mr. Samuel 
Hayes, which obtained Mr. Seton’s reward for the laf year, 


The prefent poem has been honoured with the premium for the 


year 1774. -It feems from the repetition of the fubjea, 
and from Mr. Layard’s obtaining the reward fo late as Oftober 
laft, thatthe gentlemen of the Univerfity of Cambridge, in: 
whom the determination is vefted, had fur fome time demurred 
with re{peét to this Effay. We obferved before, that the com- 

arative, and not the pofitive merit of thofe productions, is the 
general rule by which the prize is adjucged. 


29 The Predificn of Liberty, By James Thiftlethwaite. 4/0. 
2s. Williams. 

This predi€tion fo much refembles the Prophecy of Famine in 
party-prejudice, that the now forgotten mufe of Charles Churchill 
might feem to te revived in the perfon of Mr. James Thiflle- 
thwaite ; who is likely: foon to fink into oblivion, with all the 
other prophets of modern times. 


DRAM A T FE C. 
30. The Run-away, aComedy. Sve. 15. 6d. Dodfley. 


This comedy is the production of a female author, whofe ex« 
ample further evinces how much a natural untutored genius may 
exceed the elaborate efforts of thofe writers who derive their re~ 
fources chiefly from an acquaintance with the rules of the drama. 
The charafters are generally fupported with propriety and fpi-. 
rit, through feveral interefling fituations ; and though we meet 
not with a very high degree of the ws comica, our attention is fo 
agreeably engaged, that we never find room to regret, and 
hardly even co be fenfible of its abfence. 


31. Valentine’s Day, @ Mufical Drema. Sve. 15. Lowndes. 


The chara&ters in this little drama are imagined with propri- 
ety, and the mufical parts are not defective ih point either of 
harmony or conception ; but the rules'of preSability appear to 
fuffer fome violation from the too precipitate acquieicence of Sir 
Anthony Afh in the cataftrophe. 


32. Airs and Choruffes in the Mafh of the Sirens. 410. 6d, Becket. 


The author of this mufical entertainment has had the addrefs 
to defcribe the feflivicy of failogs without any mixture of that 
technical jargon, which is for the moft part tam profufely {¢at- 
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tered through thofe theatrical produCtions, where charafters of 
this kind are reprefented. The name of the Sirens naturally 
excites an idea of captivating melody ; and it might be thought 
fupercilious to deny that the title is juftly applicable to this lit- 
tle piece, 


N O VE L S&S. 


33. The Hifory of Lady Anne Neville, Sifer to the great Earl of 
Warwick. 2 Vols. 12mo. 65. fewed. Cadell. 


This work is a ftrange inconfiftent mixture of hiflory, ro- 

mance, and improbability, written in an affected, poetical, or 
rather bombattic ftyle. There are, however, a number of re- 
flections inter{perfed throughout, which might intitle 1t rather to 
be called a moral hiftory, than a fimple novel. But as the au- 
thor has given us an unfavourable idea of his own heart, 
from the ijliberal opinion he feems to have conceived of human 
nature in general, thefe two circumftances taken together, ferve 
only to render the work at once both /:4e and aasike the model of 
Tacitus, 
_ Such a maxim as this, that there are certain fympathies of af- 
fe€lions, or kindred fouls, of different fexes, formed by nature 
tounite, non obfante all meaner confiderations whatfoever *, 
with other notions of the fame kind, betray rather too free a 
Jatitude of fentiment, to be publicly addreffed to a perfon of 
. fo immaculate a charatter, as the illuftrious patroucfs to whom 
the author has thought proper to dedicate his work +. 

This writer appears not to have fo critically diftinguifhed be- 
tween a fable, and a falfebood, as he ought to have donc, ina 
compofition of this kind, where it is only permitted to create 
imaginary perfonages, by way of machinery, or to fuppole thofe 
that are introduced upon the fcene of aétion, who had really 
exifted, to be involved in particular fituations and circumftances, 
which had never befallen them, for the better carrying on 
the plot. So far the /icentia portica extends, and there it refts. 
But to belie hiftoric records and characters, to reprefent the 
good duke of Gloucefter as a barbarous affaffin, and the fierce 
Warwick to be,a whining lover, as this writer has done, is to 
ufe a liberty beyond the laws either of the novelift, the drama- 
tift, or any other dealer in fi€tion. 


Aut famam fequere, aut fibi convenientia finge. 

But then, in return for leading his readers to miftake the good 
Humphrey, for the wicked Richard, his fucceffor to the title, he 
has raifed a harlot to the rank of a heroine j, in the fame piece ; 
in order, we fuppofe, upon the whole, to keep the balance even, 

etween virtue and vice. But the author has, we apprehend, 
been guilty of a further injaftice, in his dedication, by framin 
@ parallel between this fair abandoned, and his noble patronefs, 


» 





* See the Introduétion. + Her grace the duchefs of Kingfton. 
} Lady Anne Neville. JOP ae at : 
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whofe chaftity has already paffed the ¢ria/ ordeal of the Eccle- 
fiaflical Court, and is foon to receive its final acquittal in the 
laft refort. We think that this laft article may not improperly 
be clofed with a fentence from one of our modern maxim-mon- 
gers, who fays, juftly enough, that ‘* the indifcretion of a 
friend is capable of doing us more injury, than the malice of 
an enemy.” 


34. The Embarraffed Lovers; or the Hiftory of Henry Carey, E/z. 
and the honourable Mi/s Cecilia Neville. fe a Series of Let- 
ters. 2 Vols. i2mo. 6s. Lane. 


The embarrafiments which Henry Carey, Efq. and the ho- 
nourable mifs Cecilia Neville met with may be highly intereft- 
ing to many of thofe readers who fpend, or rather mifpend, 
their time in the perufal of fuch kinds of writing. . Sach read- 
ers may enter into the {pirit of thefe embarraffments, and ea- 
gerly purfue the thread of the narration. For our part, we can 
ieldom get through a {core pages of performances of this fort, 
without beiny heartily tired, and we generally drudge through 
the remainder with aching heads. Habit inures us to this in 
fome degree, and our patience lafts tolerably well through the 
firft volume ; a fecond we are apt to look on with an evil eye; 
but a third and a fourth are almoft enough to make us forfwear 
our employment. Squire Carey and mifs Neville have been fo 
obliging, however, as to include the recital of their embarrafs- 
_ Ments within the compafs of two volumes, for which we beg 
they will accept our moft grateful acknowledgements. 


35- The Delicate Objection, or Sentimental Scruple. 2 Vols. 12m. 
5s. jfewd. Lane. 


How unlucky was the author of this work, that we did not 
happen to meet with his objeftions and fcruples while at. the 
prefs ! we fhould certainly have removed them. 


36. Julia Benfon, or the Sufferings of Innceence. Ina Series of 
’ Letters, founded on well known Fa&s. 2 Fols. t2mo. 6s. 
Goldfmith. , 


Thus it is with all the world.—Every one complains of his 
own fafferings, heedlefs.of what he inflis on his neigh- 
bour.—Mifs Benfon we dare fay, however fenfible to her own 
misfortunes, cares nota farthing about the irrecoverable lofs of 
time, and the fatigue to which the publication of thefe volumes 
has fubjefted the Reviewers. 


37. The Rival Friends, or the Noble Reclufe. 3 Pols. 1 290. 
7s. Od. fewed. Vernor. 


Sat eff quod fuficit—even of good things; of thofe which are 
indifferent, a moderate quantity is too much. The Rival Friends, 
if comprized in two volumes, might have paffed in peace; the 
weight of three muft bear it down, and the paftry-cooks will 
have the more plentifyl cargo. 

: 38. The 
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38. The Hufbana’s Re/cntment: or the Hiffory of Lady Manchef> 


ter. 2 Vols. tzmo. 6s. Lowndes. 

Lady Manchefler vifits us in fomewhat of a flatternly drefs ; 
the literary mantua-maker and milliner not having fet her off 
to advantage. Her real merit, it is true, is not thereby dimi- 
nifhed, but of this her ftock does not give much room for boaft- _ 
ing. Her ladyfhip, however, ought to take the upperhand of 
our vifitersin her way this month ;. and, therefore—make way 
for Lady Manchefter. : 

i ee Oe EO ce 2, a ON 
39» Curfory. Obfervations upan Dr. Price’s Effay on Liberty, parti- 
cularly relating to Specie aud Paper Currency, &c. Svo. 64d. 

Carnan. . 

The more minutely Dr. Price’s Obfervations are inveftigated, 
their fallacy is rendered more evident. Itis proved that his cal- 
culations refpecting the national finances are extfemely erroneous; 
and the author of this pamphlet clearly refutes the {peculative po- 
fitions he has eftablifhed relative to coin and paper-currency. We 
have therefore the fatisfaftion to hope, from the judgement and 
candour of the public, that they wait ate fuffer their opinions to 
be influenced by the chimerical apprehenfions, which the door 
bas fo unjuitly attempted to excite, of the credit of the nation; 
gn attempt the more unpardonable on account of the pernicious 
purpote for which it feems too plainly to have been intended. 

40, The Rights of Great Britain afferted again the Claims of 
America, &9c. The Eighth Edition. 8vo. 25. Cadell. 

We took notice of this fenfible and elaborate produ@tiion in 
our former: Review, and have now only to obferve, that in the 
addition lately made to it, the author clearly refutes Dr. Price’s 
reprefentation of the ftate of the national debt, who has com- 
mitted fuch grofs and flagrant errors, in 4 variety of cafes, as 
are totally unjaftifiable in any perfon who pretends to write for 
the information of the public. In particular it appears, that 
befides other enormous miftakes, amounting to feveral millions, 
Dr. Price’s account of the finking fund is erroneous in every 
asticle. 

41. Fhe Honour of Parliament and the Fuftice of the Nation wine 
dicatcd. 8vo. 18s. 6d. W. Davis. 

When Dr. Price has been deteéted of fuch notorious mifre- 
prefentation refpecting facts,. it is hardly to be fuppofed that he 
fhould continue to obtain much credit in what relates to matters 
of opinion. Indeed the intemperate zeal which he betrays in 
his Obfervations on the Natuse of Civil Liberty, is totally in- 
compatible with the difpofition of mind requifite for the 
impartiel invefigation of truth. His principles, of confequence, 
are generally chimerical, and his inferences either fallacious or 
abfurd. ‘The author of this pamphlet attacks him with fe. 
rious. argument and raillery, and has evidently much the ad- 
vantage of the reverend champion on the fubjeét of the Ame- 


ucan_conteft, 
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42- 4 Letter to the Noblemen, Gentlemen, &c. who have addrifid 
bis Majefty on the Subje@ of the American Rebellion. Bv0. 15 
. Cadell. 
_ The profefied deign of this writer is to take a general view 
of the principal arguments that have been urged on the fide of 
the colonifts, in the conteft with America; of which he alfo re- 
cites the Origin and progrefs, with the motives and intrigues of 
thofe who have fomented it, and the condu& of adminiftration 
fram the commencement of the difturbances to the prefent time. 
His refutation of the American pretenfions is concife and 
forcible : he inveighs with jug indignation again the pretended 
patriots by whofe feditious arts the commotions have been 
abetted ; vindicating in g fatisfactory manner the procedure of 
overnment, and cnhcaving the nation to unanimity in the vi- 
gorous profecution of the war, by which, for feveral reafons that 
are clearly specified, he ventures to predi&t, upon the molt 
prohable ground, a fpeedy termination of the contelt. 


43+ RefleBions. onthe prefent State of the American War. 80. 


is, "Payne. : 

The author of thefe Refle&ions urges the expediency of pro- 
fecuting the prefent war with the greateft vigour; and repro- 
bates the idea of holding forth to the colonifts any terms of ac- 
commodation till they ‘have implicitly acknowledged the fu- 
premacy of parliament; as fach condu& can have no otber ef-s 
fe& than to fruftrate our military preparations and protraét the 
difpate. 

44» An Addrefs to the People on the Subje@ of the Conteft between 
Great Britain gnd America. 8-0. 34. Wilkie. 

A well-meaning fhort Addrefs, in favour of the fuperiority of 
Great Britain over ber colonies, profeffedly calculated for fuch 
readers as have not leifure to perufe any of the larger tracts on 
the fubje&; but the writer, throughout the whole, betrays a 
degree of affectation. | 
45- A foart Kiew of the Hiftory of the New England Colonies, 

with refpec? to their, Charters and Conftitution. By \frael Mau. 

duit. Fourth Edition, with Additions. Svo. 25. Witkie. 

The various articles of information which Mr. Mauduit has 
collected into this pamphlet, are calculated to confirm the pro- 
pofition that the colonies are inconteftibly fubje& to the ads 
sity of the Britith legiflature. | 

46. An Enquiry, whether the Guilt of the prefent Civil War in 

America ought to be imputed to Great Britain or America. 80. 

is. Donaldfon, ¢ 

The writer of this pamphlet enters into a'confideration of 

the merits of our conteit with the colonies, which have already 
been agitated fo often, He conduéts his Enquiry in a fenfible 
and candid manner, evincing the fupremacy of the Britifh par- 
jiament. : 

& 47- The 
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47. The Critical Moment, on which the Salvation or Deftru&ion of 
. the. Britith Empire depend. Svo. 2s. Setchell. 

The motto * of this produfion feems to imply that the 
claim of the Americans has hitherto not been deliberately con- 
fidered. If the author means by the colonifts, the obfervation 
is admitted to be juft; but he is too zealous an affertor of their 
caufe, to be* underftood in that fenfe. He profeffes, however, 
a ftrong defire of a fpeedy accommodation between Great Britain 
and her colonies, fur which he even fpecifies the terms. But 
the temple of Janus (the name which the author affumes) is 
now fairly opened, and it is not by the propofitions of this 
writer that its-gate can be fhut.. 

48. 4 Plan of Reconciliation between Great Britain and her Co- 
lonies ; founded in Fuftice and Conftitutional Security. Sv0o. 156 
Johnfon, 

The principle upon which this plan is founded, is that the 
taxation laws fhould extend equally to Great Britain and her co 
Jonies, by which the latter might enjoy perfect fecurity without 
being particularly reprefented in parliament. 


49- 4 Letter to Lord George Germaine. 8vo. 1s. Almon. 

This Letter appears to be written with the view of intimi- 
dating adminiftration in the profecution of the American war. 
For which purpofe the author magnifies the force of the colonifts 
beyond all credibility ; affirming that they amount to 428,400 
effe&tive men with arms in their hands! The favourers of Ame- 
rica, if they can claim no other merit, feem at leaft to be ex- 
traordinary proficients in the rule of multiplication, 


50. The Cafe of Nicholas Nugent, E/7. late Lieutenant in the firft 
Regiment of Foot Guards. 8vo0. 2s. Almon 

The cafe of this gentleman relates to the ridiculous plot which 
afforded much fubje& of converfation in October laft. It is ac- 
companied, with copies of the Letters which paffed between him 
and general Craig, lord Barrington, and the judge-advocate, 
on Mr. Nugent’s application for a court martial, upon a charge 
made againft him by major general Craig, while under arreft ; 
the refufal of which ‘has induced him to refign his commiffion, 
The cafe is addreffed to the officers of the firft regiment of foot 
guards, to whom Mr. Nugent is defirous of juftifying his con- 
doc. -As it is to be prefumed that thefe gentlemen are fuf- 
ficiently acquainted with the tranfaction, it is unneceffary for 
us to give a particular account of the fubject. 


DIVINITY. 
si. Sermons by the late reverend Mr. Edward Sandercock. . 8vo. 
7 | cs. Boards. Nicoll. 
The author of aele difcourfes neither compofed them for the 
refs, or apprehended, that any of them. would ever be pub- 
fithed. Some of them well-written and preached in the courfe of 





® Qui ftatuit aliquid parte inaudita altera, 
JBquum licet ftatuerit, haud eft equunys 
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his miniftry at Rotherhithe, and the reft in his fubfequent re. 
tirement, on motives of mere friendthip to the editor, and a 
fincere defire to be always doing fomething for the fervice of 
mankind. Thefe were feleéted from a number of other manu- 
{cripts, as being the moft legibl®, and on fubjeéts of the moft 
ufeful and interefting nature: as, the Meaning and Importance 
of making our Eleétion fure; the Nature of heavenly Wifdom ; 
the. Character of Noah; the Dependence of Mankind on di- 
vine Providence ; the Vanity of an immoderate Solicitude about 
future Events ; the unfatisfa€tory Enjoyments of this World, and 
the Happinefs of Heaven ; the Folly and Danger of neglecting 
Religion; the Deceitfulnefs of Sin; the Propriety of admonifh- 
ing Offenders with a Spirit of Meeknefs ; the Guilt of unrea- 
fonable Anger and opprobrious Language; the Exhortation of 
St. James to the Poor and to the Rich, ch. i. 9. the accepted 
Time, or the Day of Salvation ; and the Regard which is due 
tothe Scruples of Confcience. 


The following paragraph, from the laft difcourfe, will give: 


the reader a favourable, and indeed a jutt idea of the author’s 
moderation, and rational way of thinking. 

‘« Alas! we cannot be at a lofs to know how foon, even 
among Chriftians, from. whom better and wifer things might be 


hoped for; Chriltians of real piety, of confiderable and fupe-_ 
rior knowledge ; how foon, I fay, even among them, differences | 


of opinion in things of religion grow to an improper and in- 
temperate degree of heat, and draw mifchievous confequences 
after them. . Though the things in difpute are fometimes of fo 
dark and difficult a nature that few or none underftand them 
thoroughly ; though the knowledge of them be not effential to 
any man’s falvation, nor indeed connected with it; though they 
are of {mall, if of any importance to the great end of religion, 


which was to make us holy and happy ; yet the paffions are apt » 


quickly to take part in the difpute about them ; and as foon as 
they are raifed, the ftorm rifes, and the fire rages, and too of- 
ten zeal burns up charity. When I look into the volumes af 
ecclefiaftical. hiftory, when I look about me, and fee what heat, 
what rage, what rancour there hath been, and how much of it 
ftill there is among Chriftians upon account of different fenti- 
ments in'religion, it raifes pity often, fometimeés indignation, 
and even horror. ‘* How great a fire will a litthe matter kin- 
dle.”? when blown up by paffion, when prejudice and bigotry 
are near at hand to fan the flame? I believe that among thofe 
Chriftians to whom St. Paul addreffes himfelf in this epiftle, 
their diverfity of opinion was accompanied with fo much impru- 
dence and impatience on both fides, that in their contention 
they loft-their good difpofition to each other. They were ftrug- 
ling about a fhadow, and let go the fubftance.’ , 


Thefe difcourfes are adapted to a congregation of plain pro. 


teftant diffenters, are in general very re{pectable compofitions, 
and exhibit a genuiae picture of an amiable mind. 
52. 4 
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52. A Friendly Monitor for both Rich and Poor; or, the Pradtict 
of Religion and the Way of Devotion recommended and madé 
plain to all Conditions and Capacities. tzmo. 1s. Lowndes, 
A pious, well-intended pefprmance, confifting of plain, 

practical admonitions, and refié€tions, relative to a holy life, 

repentance, prayer, the love of God, the fabbath, the facrament, 
déath, and other points of religion. 


CONTROVERSIAL. 
£3. A Letter to the rev. John Jebb, M. 4. occdfioned by bis foort 
Reafors for a late Refignation. 8vo. 64, Johnfon. 

A calm attd difpaffionate addrefs, in commendation of Mr. 
Jebb’s confcientious condu&t; written with a defign to tarn- the 
attention ofthe clergy to what the author thinks an edifying 
example; and feecommending-a proreft to be made by thofe, 
who fti]l officiate in the church, agaiift reading fuch parts of the 
liturgy, as, they are fully perfuaded, are contrary to thé wore 


Of God. . 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


54. Stenography: or, a concife and praGical Syfiem of Sbhort-hand 
Writing. By W.Williamfon. Smal! 8vo. 10s. 62. Brown. 

We had fome time fince * occafion to recomménd Mr, Pal- 
mer’s improved Syftem of Short-hand Writing, as the moft per- 
f€& of any which had then been offered to the public. The 
Syftem now before us rendérs the acquifition of that ufeful art 
ftill more eafy, and its praétice ftill lefs liable to error. One 
difficulty which we noted in our actount of the above work is 
here remediéd by an almoft total abolition of vowels, which pro- 
motes expedition and does not render the writing mofe obfcure 
than it is in the former method, if it be confidered that dots for 
vowels muft often be placed wrong, when the writer is in hafte, 
and that the wrong pofition of one will deceive the réader fooner 
than the total want of it, Mr. Williamfon muti now and 
then rely on the context for explanation, even when he places his 
vowel at the beginning of a word; for although the inftance 
which he gives of the word according (p. 33.) does not require it, 
the words ahfolute and cb/olete in the fame cafe would. All fhort- 
hand writing muft, howevér, be liable to greater difficulties than 
this. : 

Mr. Williamfon does not write, we prefume, to fhow his abt- 
lities as an author, and therefore we fhall not criticife his ftyle, 
but recommend his rules for fhort hand, and fhall make ufe of 
fome of his hints in our own praétice of this art, which we find 
exceedingly ferviceable in the courfé of our employment. 

«gs. An Effay on Nothing. Small 8vo. 11.67. Murray. 

As the author modeitly configns his production to the moft 
mighty ‘and tremendous potentate Oblivion, we fiall, inftead of 
making any animadverfions, only obferve, as an apology for the 
eflayift, that ex wivslo nibil fit. 





® See yol. xxxix. p. 167, 


56. An 
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56. An Effay upon the King’s Friends, with an Account of fot - 
Difcoveries made in \taly, and found in a Virgil, concerning rhe 
Tiries. To Dr. S——1 J——n. 8ve. 15. Almon. 

This Effay differs from the preceding in being made upon 
Somerbing; vut of what ftuff it confifts, more than thirty-fiz 
pages of paper, filled with a mixture of profe and poctry, we 
leave to the determination of the learned gentleman to whom it 
is addrefled, if he can fubmit to perafe it. . 
57+ Lutere# Tables om an improved Pia. Shewing by Infpefion 

ibe legal Iniereji ow every Sum from 11. to 10001. and from 

10001. t7 10,0001. for 1 Day to 30, 40, and 50 Days, and 

for 3, 6,9, and12 Mapzths. Tables for 3, 44, 4, 475 §> 55. 6, 

61, 7, 7, and 8 per Cent. from 1. to 10/0001. for 3, 6, 9, 

and 12 Months. A Table for 1001. at 3 per Cent. per Annum, 

from 1 Day to 365 Days, particularly ufeful to the Dealers in 

Eatt-India Company's Bonds. A Table of Difccunt at 6% per 

Cent. the Allowance made by the Eaft-India Company to the Pur- 

chafers of Goods at their Sales for Prompt-payment : calculated to 

the One hundredth Part of a Penny, from Oue Penny to One Thou- 

Jand Pounds. A Fable for the Payment cf Salaries or Wages. A 

Table foewing the Numb:r of Days from any Day in one Month to 

the fame Day in any other Month. By Robert Grifia. 8vo. 6s. 

Carnan. 

In a commercial country every attempt to facilitate the tranf- 
ations among merchants, and all others dependent upon trade, 
claims the attention of the public, and merits its approbation in 
a degree proportioned to its excellence. The contents of the vo- 
Jume;befare us, 1s amply expreffed in the:title page: in the firf¥ 
fet of Tables, the intereftis calculated a 5 per cent. which fhews 

upon infpection the amount on any number of pounds, from 1 to 
10,000: for any time from 1 day to 12 monihs; and may be reas 
dily adapted to calculations of difcount on foreign bills at four 
per cent, a circumitance which fometimés occurs, by only de- 
dudting a fifth part of the amount: —Of the other Tables-t. - 
author gives the following account. 

« The Tables of 3, 33, 4, 44, 5, Sz» 6, 63, 7, 72. and 8 
per cent. per annum, are calculated for 3, 6, 9, and 12 months, 
at the proper Time for receiving intereft from the public funds, 
and for the dealers in navy and vidlualling bills, &c. 

© The Table for 100 /, atz per cent. per annum, from:1 day to 
365 days, is particularly ufeful to the dealers in Eaft-lndia Com- 

any’s bonds. 

‘ The Table of difcount at 63 percent. the allowance madé 
by the Eaft-India Company to thé purchafers of goods at their 
fales,. will not only be of utility in clearing the articles, but alfo 

in afcertaining the exact price of their commodities after the dift 

count is deducted.’ 

As the defign of the author was to accommodate bis book for 
the office or counting-houfe, rather than the. pocket, it is prmted 
in a larger fize than is ufual for works of this kind; his idten- 
tion appears to be fully anfwered: it being well printed, on a 
good paper, and clear, diftinct type. 
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58. The Virtues exbibited in Hiflorical Fads, for the InfruBion and- 
Entertainment of Youth, 12m0.. 35. jewed. Johofon. 


Tt is an obfervation not to be difputed, that examples operate 
on the mind more ftrongly than precepts; and it is no lefs true. 
that they may-be more frequently inculeated, without exciting 
the difguft which is ufvually produced by repeated admonitions. 
In this volume the virtues are ranged in alphabetical order, and 
a diftinét account is given of the moral nature of each; which 


is facceeded by apt examples, taken either from hiftory or tradi- 
tional anecdotes. : 


59- The Cafe of the late Agent of the Royal Hofpital at Plymouths 
fuperfeded in July, 1774. By Yeoman Lott. 12mo. 14. 6d. 
Dodfley. 

It appears from this narrative, in which the various faéts are 
authenticated by the cleareft evidence, that Mr. Lott has beén 
cruelly deprived of the office which he enjoyed in Plymouth 
hofpital, without being accufed of any mifdemeanor or neglect 
in the difcharge of his duty; nay, his conduét has’ even been 
approved by the firft lord of the admiralty, from whom he has 
had a promife of fome other appointment, but hitherto not ob- 
tained.’ Our fympathy cannot avoid being ftrongly excited. at 
the fufferings af a man in this fituation, efpecially of one-who 
has been upwards of thirty-three years in his majefty’s fervice ; 
and we fhould hope, from the humanity and juftice of lord 
Sandwich, that he would take into confideration the cafe of a 
perfon who has fo urgent a claim to his beneficence. 


60, Annals of Gaming; or the fair Player’s fure Guide. 2m. 
a det Te ae Pe ieee 
A colle&ion of treatifes republifhed from a Magazine, by a 
perfon who feems,to be zo conngiffeur in authorfhip. 


61. Mrs. M. C. Rudd’s Genuine Letter to Lord Weymouth, &e- 
| 8vo. 1s. Kearily. 

* This Letter, which is dated the 15th of January, was'written 
previous to the execution of the Perreaus, and contains a de- 
tail of various tranfactions tending to confirm the criminality of 
Robest Perreau. Mrs. Rudd informs his lérdfhip that the does 
not wifh to prevent the prifoner from obtaining a pardon; but 
perhaps this declaration might have gained more credit, had fhe 
deferred fending her Letter till the tate of the unhappy convict 
was*irrevocably determined. 


62. A Letter from Mrs. Chriftian Hart, ¥o Mrs. Margaret Ca- 
roline Rudd. 8ve. as. Wilhams. | 


A frivolous perfonal altercation, unworthy the attention of 
the public. 


ERRATA in Notes to Mr. Brand’s Letter, lafl Review. 
Laft live of note (2) for purchafers, read purchajes. Laft word 
in laft line but one of note (e), for in, read és. Laft iine but 
eight in note (g) for annusTius and §, read annuitizs, &¢, 








